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For The New-Yorker. 


MISERERE DOMINE.* 


Tuov, who look’et with pitying eye 
From Thy radiant home on high, 
On the spirit tempest-toss’d, 
Wretched, weary, wandering, lost— 
Ever ready help to give, 

And entreating, ‘ Look and live !’ 
By that love, exceeding thought, 


Whieh froin Heaven the Savior brought— 


By that mercy which could dare 
Death to save es from despair !— 
Lowly bending at Thy feet, 

We adore, implore, entreat, 
Lifting up our hearts to Thee— 
Miserere Domine ! 


i. 
With the vain and giddy throng, 
Fatnenr! we have wandered long— 
Eager from Thy paths to stray, 
Chosen the forbidden way— 
Heedless of the light within, 
Hurried on from sin to sin— 
And with scoffers madly tred 
On the mercy of our God! 
Now, to where Thine altars burn, 
Father! sorrowing we return ; 
Lo! we come, since Thou hast nut 
To be merciful, forgot. 
Hear us! for we cry to Thee— 
Miserere Domine ! 

TL. 
From the burden of our grief 
Who but Thou ean give relief? 
Who can pour Salvation’s light 
On the darkness of our night? 
Bowed our load of sin beneath, 
Who can snatch our souls from Death ? 
Vain the help of man !—in dust 
Vainly do we put our trust! 
Smitten by thy chastening rod, 
Hear us, save us, Son of Ged! 
From the dangers of our path, 
From the terrors of Thy wrath, 
Fatuer! set our spirits free— 
Miserere Domine ! 

IV. 
‘Where the pastures greenly grow, 
Where the waters gently flow, 
And beneath the sheltering reck, 
With the SuxPHeERn, rests the flock ; 
Oh, let as be gathered there, 
Richly of thy Love to share— 
With the people of Thy choice, 
Live and labor and rejoice, 
Till the woils of Life are done— 
Till the fight is fought and won— 
And the crown, with heavenly glow, 
Sparkles on the victor’s brew! 
Hear the prayer we lift to Thee— 
Miserere Domine! 





* Have mercy, Ob Lord! 
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Letters from the Heart of Europe. 


THE DANUBE—PEST—VIENNA, &e. 


Vv. G. ALLYs. 





' fix their habitations on high ground. At intervals of a few 
|| miles a fleet of water-mills stretch obliquely in long lines 
| from the shore into the middle of the river. They consist of | 
|| @ water-wheel suspended between two boats moored in the 
| lime of the current. On one of them the mill is built, and it 
| serves as MBawelling for the Miller; and so numerous are | 
|| they that if it was not that one was was absolutely on board 
he a Steamboat, the general absence of boats or trade, and 
|! the uninhabited appearance of its sheres, would give one the 
"impression that the only use to which this great river is 
| turned is to move these mills. 
|| As the boat passed sometimes so near as to threaten de- 
| struction to these frail machines, the brawny form of the 
i miller, with long moustache, would show itself at the door; 
‘ and the day being warm, many had scarce more covering 
| than the dust frem their mills. 

The navigation of this River by steamboats (which, I be- 
| lieve, has only been in operation about two years) is both dif- 
| ficult and dangerous, owing to the rapidity of its current 
| and the shifting of the sand-banks. This is pretty much the 
|| general character of the River, I believe, for nearly 400 
| miles belew Pest. 
| Our course lay through narrow and intricate channels, be- 
tween willow-wooded Islands and high sand-banks ; the cur- 
|| rent would sometimes veer the boat around from side to side, 
| threatening to stop our further progress by dashing her on to 
the innumerable sheals that surrounded us. 

, At Presburg, 50 miles distant, a town of some 40,000 in- 
| habitants, the boat stops for the night ; owing to the difficul- 
ties of the navigation they always lie to in the dark. Here 
|| we intended to stop, but finding we should have to remain 
| two days, and with apparently so little to interest us, we con- 
' cluded to push on by the same boat and give the extra time 
| to Pest. We were the only Americans on board, (probably 
| the only ones in the whole country.) When it became 
} known, as it soon did, we were closely observed by many of 
| the passengers ; some were anxious to know about America. 
| Many curious questions were asked us; such as if we had 
| any Steamboats in America? er if the people dressed as we 
|| did? and a variety of others equally ludicrous. It afforded 
| us a good deal of fun; several, on being told we were Ameri- 
|! cans, appeared quite astonished we were not black. This is 
| @ question that has been frequently asked me since I came to 
' the continent. In Vienna the stores are known more from the 
ial representations on the signs than by the name of the 
proprietor—such as the ‘ Emperor,’ Lion, Diana, &c., aid 
| there are no less than two or three of the sign ‘ Zum Amerika- 
| ner,’ with the painting of a great wooly-headed negro stuck 
|! over the door. 
| J should be charged with taking a ‘traveler's license,’ I am 


| 


' 
i 
' 


| certain, if I should tell but the twentieth part of the anec- | 
ree erg nyc ag Cap eames, 


and must to every traveler, illustrating the downright igno- 
' cance of persons (generally intellectual on ether subjects) in 
| regard to America. It is almost incredible! America to 


| 


Austrian States, where immigration, that great incentive to in- 
*j] quiry, at least of the country to be immigrated to, is not allowed 

—not even to a neighboring State. The extent of uncultiva- 
| ted territory and undeveloped resources in the Austrian Em- 





undations that occur almost every spring drive the people to 4 


| one half of Europe is a ‘terra incognita.’ In no place in | 
| Europe perhaps will a traveler be more forcibly struck with | 
the entire ignorance of the people on this head, than in the — 


Viewma, Thursday, June 10, 1841. | 

I cert here on Wednesday 26th ult. for Pest, in Hungary: | 
and nearly 200 miles distant. Of the passage down the | 
Danube there is little to relate.—This part of the ‘ mighty 
River of Europe’ occupies a bed out of all proportion with 
the body of its waters, spreading them over a wide extent of 
country, intersecting the broad plain with its numerous arms 
or branches, each in itself a river, and which are los: to the 
view amidst the dark forests that clothe its banks and Islands. 
The scenery, except at a few points, is monotonous and unin- 





pire makes it the policy of Government to keep its people at 
home. In a conversation with Mr. Schwarz on this subject, 
he told me he did not believe there were three persons in the 
United States from Austria, who had immigrated there by 
permission of the Government. 


them several ladies (Hungarians.) The distance from Vienna 
to Constantinople by the Danube and the Black Sea is about 
1,500 miles; in descending the boats make the passage, in- 





teresting, unvaried by few towns or villages, The fearful in- 


cluding stops, in 14 to 16 days, The Danube between Vi- 


— and Presburg, notwithstanding its want of the pictu- 
| resque, is not without historical interest. One of the Islands 
formed by the river, the Island of Loban, was occupied by 
| the French army several weeks, and near its banks Napoleon 
gained the Victory of Wagram. 

The capital of Hungary is composed of two parts, Pest on 

| the left or East side of the Danube and Buda, on the West 
side, connected by a bridge of boats, and containing toge- 
|ther upward of 120,000 inhabitants. At Buda is the resi- 
' dence of the Palatine and Seat of Goverament. The houses 
are low, small and irregular, more like huts built in tires along 
the sides of a mountain on the summit of which is the for- 
| tress; but the handsomest and most important place is Pest, 
opposite. It stands upon a flat ; its streets are wide and re- 
| gular; its quay, lined with a beautiful row of buildings, lofty 
and handsomely painted white, and nearly one and a half 
miles long, presenting a handsome appearance from the river. 
In March, 1838, an inundation, caused by the sudden swell- 
ing of the Danube, and the stoppage of the ice on the river, 
destroyed or seriously injured upward of 4,000 of its houses ; 
hence the number of fine new buildings. The Motel we 
stopped at, ‘ The Tiger,’ really, [ have not seen a finer build- 
ing of its kind in Eurepe. 

One of the four great Fairs held here annually commenced 
while we were at Pest, to which traders assemble from all 
parts of Europe. We were very fortunate in c»ming at this 
time ; it afferded us the best opportunity to see the different 

\ kinds of articles and wares, the produce or manufacture of 
the country, and the varieus and curious costumes of the peo- 
ple. There is probably no country in Europe whose peuple 
display a greater variety of costume than Hungary. The 
articles forming the most important trade I beiieve are Wines, 
raw hides, honey, wax and wool. Hungary produces a vari- 
ety of fine Wines; a celebrated restaurateur here keeps no 

| less than 85 different sorts of Hungarian Wines; among 
them is the celebrated Tokay. I thought of poor Power 
while drinking this Wine. I don't like it much—it ie too 
sweet. Hungarian smoking tobacco is worthy its reputation 
| —it is great! 

The Hungarian language is most cingular. It is a species 

|| of the Oriental—has a guttural sound, and resembles—let me 
see—what !—bad Choctaw ?—every word is a ‘ jaw-breaker.’ 
I attended a Theatrical performance in this language, and 
nothing yet so forcibly reminded me of the distance I was 
from home as that night, hearing such a barbarous language 
upon a stage. I'll give you one word picked carelessly from 
some Hungarian paper that I am going to present to the Mu- 

| seum when I return; I don’t know what it means— Vezer- 
czikkjiben !’ 

At Buda, or Ofen, are remains of several Turkish Baths, 

_ built by that bath-loving natien while they were in possession 


!| of this part of Hungary, and supplied by copious springs of 
sulphurous water that stream forth from the foot of the moun- 
' tain on which Ofen is built. I should like to describe to you 
the scene one of these presents, but as I hate the trouble of 
description myself 1 will just quote, what is already an ex- 
tract, from Murray's book.—It was my case exactly—the de- 
scription is to the very life. 


“ On opening the lower door, I was met by such a cloud of 
steam, and so disagreeable an odor of sulphur, that I was in 
doubt at first whether to enter. The apartment was also so 
| dark that I could not see a foot before me, and as I knew 
| there must be water near, and that a single step might plunge 

me into the middle of it, my hesitation to advance increased ; 
"my conductor, however, better accustomed to the place, led 
| me to a spot where, in a few minutes, my eyes becoming ac- 
|, customed to the gloom, began to discern objects athwart the 
_ darkness. 

| **] found myself in a spacious circular vault or dome, sup- 
| ported by eight massive columns, surrounding a basin of wa- 


We made many agreeable acquaintances on board, among ter, so hot that the vapor arising from it filled the whole in- 


| terior, and fell in drops from the ceiling. The dim light par- 
| tially ndmitted through one or two small windows was barely 
| able to te this dense atmos . Tt was therefore 
| only by degrees that I discovered in the midst of the basin a 

crowd of bathers, male and female, of the yery lowest order, 
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ee ees 
promiscuously intermingled, the former stark naked, and the 
jatter little better, being only partially covered by their long 
tresses falling about them. Others were squatting om the 
floor, at the water-side, depositing their filthy rags previously | 
te enjoying this cheap luxury, and nota few, stretched at full | 
length upon the stone benches along the walls, were taking | 
a vapor bath. This scene was curious but very disgusting, 
and I soen retired with a copious deposit of steam upon my 
face and clothes.” 

There is another of these baths in another part of the town 
called the ‘Kaiserbad.’ There are also private baths at- | 
tached to these establishments, to which respectable people | 
resort. At one of these I enjoyed the luxury of a bath a Ja | 
Ture. | 

Without entering into particulars, I do think that Pest is | 
the most immoral place in Europe—Paris and Vienna are | 
Virtue and Chastity when compared with it. 

We returned by land ; the distance is 153 miles; this jour- } 
ney takes thirty hours, and is through a country flat, monot- 
onous, and but little cultivated. The chief employment is | 
attending cattle, of which immense herds graze on their 
plains. The villages we passed through, with but few ex- | 
ceptions, were nothing but clusters of huts or cabins, one 
story high, with the gables to the road, and inhabited by a 
people as uncivilized as our Indians, and very little different 
from those who compesed the barbarous hordes that we 
read of, led by Attila 1,400 years ago. 
™ Although Hungary is a Province of Austria, yet in all that 
relates to Passperts and Custom-Houses, it is regarded as 
a foreign State. I was much provoked by the blackguard of 
of an officer on the frontier. I had in my pouch, from which | 
I was using, about two ounces Hungarian smoking tobacco, | 
and the fellow deliberately put in his hand and took out 
about one half, which he threw on the ground. It was for- 
tunate I was not understood by him; it might have only ex- 
asperated the fellow, and I should have had all my clothes 
tumbled out of my trunks probably. As it was, they did not 
examine them at all. 

The Austrian Police throughout are very strict, and the , 
best way is to submit to their regulations with a good grace : 
to go counter to them is only to get into difficulty. On ar- 
riving in an Austrian town, a stranger is compelled to make 
rather an absurd return to the Police on a paper presented 
to him at the Inn, of his name, age, profession, birth-place, , 
religion, if married, single or a widower, motive fer travel- , 
ing, duration of stay, the place whence he comes, and 
whither he is going; and is required to appear in person at 
the Police within twenty-four hours after his arrival, to ob- 
tain a ‘ permis de sejour,’ by paying for it, and where an 
official gentleman is employed to ask questions, which some- , 
times are of a very searthing and inquisitorial character.— 
A permit called a ‘ passir-scheir,’ is also necessary to leave 
the country, or to go even frem town to town—but I forgot 
to tell you when we returned. We arrived here on Wednes- | 
day night, the 2d inst. and are at the same hotel, the ‘ Gold- 
enen Lamm.” 

Of Vienna—Kaiserstadt (Imperial City) as it is called in 
Germany—I might write for a week, and not exhaust half 
its attractions. Indeed I scarce know where to begin. Vi- 
enna (to begin in the old-fashioned way) is the residence 
of the Emperor and seat of Government, and contains nearly 
400,000 inhabitants. It is situated on a branch of the Dan- | 
ube, and about two or three miles from the main stream.— 
The city proper centains but a small part of Vienna, and is , 
surrounded by walls and bastions now serving only as a, 
public promenade: encircling the city is a broad band abvut 
a half or one third of a mile wide set with trees, and tra- | 
versed by walks in all directions. This is called the Glacis, 
and separated by this from the ‘ City’ are the suburbs (Ver- |, 
stadte) thirty-four in number. Almost all the fine public | 
buildings in the Faubourgs face the Glacis, and present a | 
beautiful appearance. Within the bastions are the palaces 
of the Ensperor and some of the principal nobility and most | 
of the public officers. The finest streets present an appear- | 
ance like the finest streets of Paris, in the gayety of the dis-_ 
play of the shops and the crowds of well-dressed people who | 
throng the thoroughfares. This is now the fashienable sea- 
son, (although drawing to a close,) and most of the Bohe- 
mian and Hungarian Nobility are in town, and the gay equi- 
pages dashing through the streets in all directions, 
surpassed by the most splendid establishments in- Hyde | 
Park. Indeed, for general style, I have never seen their || 


equal, except by the equipages of the Cardinals at Rome, | lust: “ 
with four or five burly servants dressed like harlequins and 
piled on behind, 


| know what it was, 


But talking of style, I wish you could see the Emperer in MWan-Gide Notes. 
his State carriage. Many of our plain Republicans would n’t Poariwcrow, Vi, August 6, 1841. 
a carriage or a show. Most wortay Eprtor: Thoroughly sick of the heat, 
There is no city in Europe, perhaps, that has so many fine |! 1. excitement, and I must confess the labor of the great city 
public promenades and gardens as Vienna. Murray says, during the season when the dog-star rages, I have sought and 
‘Vienna has been proclaimed by many travelers the most | fund relief in flight. In winter when life is chilled, and 
dissolute capital in Europe.’ Of this, frem my short resi- | every green thing has fled from the earth before the breath of 





_ dence and limited number of acquaintances, and moreover H Storms, men choose to crowd together to bring their hearts 


my ignorance of the language, Iam not able to judge.— nearer to each other, and thus to escape the desolation that 
There is at least none of that open display of vice which | reigns without. But in the glorious summer-time, when all- 
disgraces the capitals of France and England. Indeed, I | embracing, life-nwakening Nature has spread her mantle of 
have seen no place yet where there is so much intemperance || beauty over all the earth, it is no time for man to cower into 
and bravado of vice asin London. In all my experience en | his closet, to shut his eyes to pleasant scenes, or to stop his 
the Continent I have hardly seen a drunken man—in fact, in | ears to the delightful sounds that every where go up like an 
most of the cities I have visited, strong drinks of any kind | all-harmonious hymn, to the smiling, listening heavens above. 
were scarcely to be met with. But to return te Vgmna. = His Soul grows not with a healthful life while it thus shrinks 


are not ™®me_of, and claims to descend from, Sallust! When the 
late Emperor of Austria visited Rome, the head of that il- 
ee pr ag ee gna eg ya Np i 


| wan They have been saying so for now nearly nineteen | 
ye Op rn ieee, Se 


Among the amusements dancing and music stand preémi- \ 
nent, and all classes, high and low, appear equally devoted \ 
tethem. There is music at all the gardens every evening, 
gratis; but crowds repair to the brightly-illuminated ‘ Volks- , 
garten,’ to listen to the enchanting music of the bands of the | 
famous Strauss or Lanner. Dancing Saloons are in every 
direction, and the presence of Strauss alone is sufficient to 
insure a large company. On these occasions, a small admis- . 


| sion fee is paid. Dancing, or rather waltzing, (the real | 


German waltz,) usually commences about nine or ten o'clock, 
and is kept up with the most indefatigable steadiness for 
the whole ef the night. A supper forms a very essential 
part of the entertainments. My guide-book says one of 
these establishments is large enough ‘ for 10,000 persons to 
dance at ease ;’ but I have not seen it. The Cafés and Res- 
taurateurs and Theatres of all kinds and prices, are like 
those of Paris, and are to be found in every quarter. 


As to ‘ sights,’ there is no lack of them. Picture Galle- 
ries, Palaces, Churches, Museums, Cabinets of Jewels, Min- 
erals and Ancient Armor, &c. all thrown open to the public. 
Beside, there are many private palaces and collections of , 
paintings, that are shown with the greatest liberality tw 
strangers. Indeed, there is nothing that a stranger may not 
see. The Public Institutions of all kinds are on the most 
enlarged and liberal scale. Weeks might be spent in visit- 
ing the many attractions that offer themselves to the stranger 
in Vienna. To describe them, is not within the limits of a 
letter. I should use up the balance of this, before I began. 
One of the peculiarities that will first strike a stranger arri- 
ving in Vienna, particularly if it is the first large German 
town he has entered, as in my case, is the universal practice 
of smvking long pipes in the streets. Every man you meet | 
has his long pipe—if not smoking it, he has just put it out, 
and is carrying it in his hand. A man’s dignity appears to 
be measured by the length of his pipe. There is a kind of 
emulation for the longest. As we spend money for useless 
ornament, so do they on their pipes. Some of them are 
very expensive. I now sport my ‘ meerschaum,’ and say 
‘ ja, Mein Herr,’ with all the sang-freid of a true German. 

This has been a great day in Vienna. The fete of ‘ Corpus 
Dominie,’ the most gorgeous of all the gorgeous displays of 
the Catholic Church, is on this day. The procession was , 
several miles long, and in which the Emperor and all the . 
imperial family (males) appear in grand state, attended by 
the various officers of State—and with their numereus Guards | 
of Honor, Pages and other attendants; among them the No- | 
ble Hungarian Guard, in their beautiful costume, stood con- |) 
spicuous. Altars were erected at intervals along the line of | 
the procession, at which service was performed as it passed. 
Altogether it was a grand and gorgeous pageant, and one | 
that is only to be ‘ got up’ by the dazzling splendor of the | 
Church of Rome. j 





HUMANITY ANGELIC. 
Ir ever angels walked on weary earth 
In human likeness, thou were one of them. 
Thy native heaven was with thee, but subdued 
By suffering life’s inevitable lot ; 
But the sweet spirit did assert its home 
By faith and hope, and only owned its yoke 
In the strong love that bound it to its kind. L. BE. L. 


——— — 


Romans Bioop.—A noble Roman family still boasts the 


" 


| 


between the modern Casa: and the modern | 


say you are descended from Sallust,—is it 








from Nature's nourishing light ; toil and earnest efforts, which 
are the condition and the food of life, unrelieved wear out the 
heart and destroy its | 2st and highest energies. 

Of the thousands whe leave your eity every season for the 
health and quiet of aco ntry residence, I am surprised that 
so many should stop at Saratoga. Unless one mingles in all 
the festivities and fashionable amusements of that noted place 
it is exceeding dull and tiresome; aw if you do take pétt in 
them you are plunged at once into excitement as constant 
and intense as that from which you seek relief. For my own 
part, after stopping an hour or two for dinner and to taste 
the mineral waters, I turned my back upon the Spa and svon 
found myself in one of the most beautiful and delightful spots 
in this western world. For a week or two of quiet and re- 
tired enjoyment I know of no better place than Lane Groner. 
Its waters, pure as crystal, sleep in unstained beauty beneath 
the shade of the ‘ brave, o’erhanging’ hills; scenes of unsur- 
passed interest in our country's history crowd upon the mind 
at the sight of its shores, and no heart can dwell upon its bor- 

, ders or share in the manifold enjoyments which it proffers, 
without being cleansed of its selfish impurities and enlarging 
in the depth of its most secred treasures beneath the influ- 
ences which every where surround it. The upper end of the 
Lake is much the more pleasant; the scenery is bulder and 

more imposing, and the Lake itself is wider, its islands 

| greener, and its whole aspect far more delightful, than at a 
lower point. Caldwell, which is at the head, as of course 
you know, is a little village which derives all its importance 
from the beauty of its situation. A large and well conducted 
Hotel receives the wanderer, pleasure-boats are always at his 
service, fine fish of all varieties sporting beneath the clear 
waters court the attention of every sportsman, and beautiful 

, bays, green islets, and most delightful groves offer their choice 
pleasures to every lover of Nature and of Life. 

I tried my hand one day at gunning. I could never trace 
my ancestry so far back as Nimrod, and judging from the 
slight family resemblance which can be discovered, I am in- 
clined to think that I have not the honor to class that cele- 
brated cockney sportsman among my remote progenitors. If 
I am one of his descendants he certainly has no reasen to be 
proud of his degenerate son; I am morally certain that I was 
never destined to follow his profession. I think that tender- 
ness of heart must be the besetting sin which will ever pre- 
vent my becoming an adept in the art of destruction. Whe- 
ther it be this or something else, certain it is that I could 
never persuade myself to take the life of an innocent squir. 
rel, although I have tried it, I presume, a hundred times. 
I am quite fierce enough at the outset and never have the 
slightest qualm in aiming the murderous weapon; but when 
I come to fire—ay, there 's the rub,"—my heart misgives me 
and nine times out of ten, like the guilty Macbeth, I cannot 
louk upon the deed I am about to perpetrate, so I shut my 


| eyes and fire away; of course no great loss of life results. 


During my stroll about Lake George I espied a squirrel on 
the topmost bough of a decayed oak. I knew that I was 


, ‘ bunting,’ and felt the full responsibility of my position ; so 


I determined to shoot him. But, unlike your friend the ‘ IIli- 
noian,’ who wfites such capital Prairie Sketches, I bore him 
no malice ; I had never distinctly made the proposition that 
he should allow me to eat him, and even if I had done so, and 
met with a prompt, unequivocal refusal, I could not, in con- 
science, blame him, for I felt constrained to believe that, un- 
der like circumstances, I should dothe same. But I resolved 
to kill him: soI leveled my rifle, took deliberat# aim, looked 
calmly, though with a trembling fear that I should do him 
hurt, upon my victim, and fired away. A limb some three 
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unharmed, and, with a shrill, gladsome chirrup that made my 
heart bound with joy within me, to another tree, and I went 
trudging homeward with a light conscience and a lighter 
stomach. ‘To prevent misapprehension I may as well re- 


elevation on which the town is built, and command the pres- || graduates, of whom there were twenty-two, as well as to 
country. Eastward rise the || the institution where they have received their training. I 

highest peaks of the Green Mountain chain, and in no direc- | have attended the exercises at several of the Commence- 
| tien can the eye rest upen aught but the brightest and most | ments of this University, and I think they are uniformly 
mark,’ that it isne lack of skill which prevents my doing | beautiful scenery. | characterised by more thorough intellectual culture and by 
more execution in my hunting tours, but, as I remarked be- || The exercises of the University Commencement were cel- | ess effort at mere popular display, than any ether with 
fore, pure tenderness of heart, for you must know that I ne- , ebrated on Wednesday the 4th. The Discourse before the || which I am acquaiuted. The orations occupy from twelve 
ver yet failed to hit whatever I aimed at. | Society for Religious Inquiry was delivered on Monday eve- | to twenty minutes in the delivery, and are evidently prepared 
The old Forts at the head of Lake George, which were ning by the Rev. Jousx Tonn, of Philadelphia, and on Tues- | with considerable care. Though of course of various de- 
erected during the French War in 1755, have nearly been de. | day Hon. Gronor A. Simmons, an influential member of | gress of merit, they nearly all evince careful and close con- 
molished. Fort William Henry, by far the most celebrated | your State Assembly, delivered an Oration before the Asso- | sideration, and are written in a correct and pleasing style.— 
of them, was destroyed by Montcalm—one of the greatest | ciated Literary Societies. It was a production which, in | At the conclusion of the exercises, the honorary degree of 
Generals and noblest men that ever set foot upon the West- sound, elevating views, lucid and cogent reasoning, and the | M. A. was conferred upon W. H. C. Hosmen, of Avon, 
ern Continent ; and now presents nothing but rude heaps of pure manliness of its style, I have seldom seen surpassed.— | Witt1am B. Bewevict, Professor of Mathematics in the 
earth to mark its limits. A portion of the walls of Fort | His general subject was the high duty of American scholars | U.S. Navy, and Rev. Carvin Granoer, of Northfield, Vt. 
George, where Gen. Burgoyne kept his military stores during } With reference especially to Political Science. He explain- The degree of D. D. was conferred on the Rev. E. W. Git- 
a portion of his sojourn in this section of the country, stillre- | ed, in a manner at once original and profeund, the true na- | Bert, President of Newark College, and Rev. Bersamin 
main. About three miles South of the Lake, in the midst of ture of Political Economy, rejecting, or rather reconciling, Lanasee, of Middlebury College. The course of collegiate 
a pine grove, its waters dark, sluggish, and half covered with i the opinions maintained on the one hand by Bentham and study at the University is very thorough, and thoroughly ad- 
lily leaves, is Bloody Pond—once made red with the blood of | other writers of the utilitarian school, who refer every thing hered to, the Faculty is able, and as eminently qualified for 
those who fell in battle upen its borders. A neai little steam | entirely to the ‘greatest happiness principle,’ and on the | its duties as any in the Union, the Libraries, though smaller 
boat goes daily through Lake George, gliding in among its other by Ressi and others, especially among the French than at some other institutions, have heen selected with the 
many isignds, and awakening, among the silent hills, the echo f economists, who declare that abstract justice and morality | utmost care and attention, and when these and the other ad- 
of its wheels. You pass a thousand beautiful sights and many are the sole guides of political action, referring doctrine and , vantages of situation, economy, &c. are duly considered, few 
scenes of historic interest. At Ticonderoga ruins of the old || course of conduct to the ‘ greatest virtue principle.’ Mr. | places will appear more eligible for securing the great pur- 








fortifications are thickly spread around, and the heart beats || 
with a quicker and a higher feeling as the words and deeds | 
there spoken and acted come across the mind. 

I soon found myself on board one ef the famous Lake Cham- | 
plaia steamers, widely known as the most beautiful, elegam | 
and commodious boats upon the American waters. The | 
bright Sun lent new glory to the glassy waters, verdant fields, 
and thick, rich woods made the shores most enticingly beau- 
tiful, and the mist-clad mountains in the distance en either | 
hand gave an horizon of wide and dazzling splendor. In no | 
part of the country have I ever seen the scenery on Lake 
Champlain surpassed. The shores of the Hudson are bolder, | 
and, in many places, marked by more sublime and rugged 
features ; but here the whole river is one of inimitable beauty. 
The Lake, in one place narrow and bounded by rocky shores, 
soon spreads out with a wide expanse, its waves chasing each 
other ameng beautiful green islands and into narrow bays 
and its waters dancing in glassy beauty as if rejoicing from 
their very heart in the sunbeams which seem to seek the cool 
quiet of their untroubled depths. Here the shore rises bold | 
and towers toward the Heavens with a rough, unsmiliug 
brow, and the blasted oak and fir stand in sullen silence, 
mute victims of the fury they have dag ; here it seems to | 
struggle from the Lake, gradually rising through groves and 
over-woody hillocks, until, upon the summit at a little dis- 
tance, the trees bloom and fields look rich in the glow of the | 
Summer Sun: then it sweeps with a bold course around a 
projecting point, and is almost lost to the eye in the thick ) 
shrubbery which clusters at its edge. Green islands rising 
Ligh above the surface are thickly scattered through the Lake,» 
and looking to the north the river is most rich and enchan- 
tingly beautiful. " 

I think that I have never seen a place more delightfully | 


Simmons maintained that both these schools were wrong : | 
that the true nature of political philosophy was to recencile | 
their tenets, regarding the rules of expediency as the expe- 

nents of the higher dictates of justice and abstract right.— 

What is absolutely just and right, he declared, was always | 
ultimately expedient; and nothing is expedient that is not | 
in accordance with high and elevated morality. The gene- , 
ral duty of American scholars, in the first place, to make | 
real to their own minds and ef abiding influence in their 
own lives these principles, and then to enforce them, with | 
all the weight their character and position in society may | 
enable them to exert, upon the public attention, so as to. 
give them power and vitality in all the relations of life and | 
of society, was the direct purpose of his masterly effort.— 

The peculiar character of our Republican Institutions, the | 
great, infinite field for the exercise of the highest ability and | 
the most profound study, afforded by the peculiar character |, 
of our Government, the influence of a great mind in mould- | 
ing the spirit of his age, and other most interesting topics 
which naturally grew out of his subject, were briefly and 

most pertinently discussed. I was well aware that Mr. , 


_ Simmons was one of the ablest and most useful members of 


the New-York Legislature; but I was not prepared fer so. 


| philosophical and profeundly scholar-like an Oration as this. 


Tt evinced mental powers of an elevated order, and an ar- 
dent love of truth in whatever department of human life 
action and thought are required. It is well that such men 
as these, men who are not dazzled by the vain shows of su- 
perficial life, but who look with the eye of calm, unselfish | 
reason upon all questions, and who are ever ready to act as 
justice and the interests of their country require, should be 
placed in our public councils; for rash, inconsiderate legis- | 


lation, a zeal to be foremost in the race for popular applause, 


situated than this, from which I date. The Lake is here | and the tendency to place men of brilliant and showy though — 
the widest, the Bay is deep and more regularly curved than ! superficial ability rather than. those of more profound and 
any I have seen elsewhere; the view directly across is | better cultivated powers in the halls of legislation, are among | 


poses of intellectual and moral culture than this. 

There are many things of interest in aad about this place, 
connected with its general appearance, its scientific and busi- 
ness character; but for the present I have only time and op- 
portunity to tell you how sincerely I am yours, 

Fantome. 





From the Southera Literary Messenger. 
LEIGH HUNT. 


RY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Ir the productions of an author afford an insight into his 
character, we cannot but infer that Leigh Hunt is, in many 
respects, a delightful man. The writings, from which this 
inference is drawn, form, probably, but a small proportion of 
the poet's compositions ; still they are sufficient to convey a 
very definite impression, and afford ample basis for illustra- 


| tive remark. We are especially justified in such a view from 


the fact that ene, and by no means the least attractive of 
them, is a charming bit of autobiography, which gives the 
reader as fair a view of Mr. Hunt's heart, and an epoch or 
two of his life, as is afforded by the memoirs of Carlo Goldoni, 


| which some critic has affirmed are more amusing than any 


of his comedies. The ancestral qualities of Leigh Hunt are 
truly enviable. His father descended from a line of West- 
ndia gentlemen, and his mother was the daughter of a 


Pennsylvania Quaker. Here was a fine mixture of tropical 


| ardor and friendly placidity—of cordial gentility and prudent 


reserve—of careless cheerfulness and sober method. Both 
his parents were intellectually disposed ; and his mother was 
partly won by her lover's fine readings of the English poets, 
which the son truly describes as a “ noble kind of courtship.” 
The paternal inheritance of the young author was like the 
revenue of Horatio—a fund of ‘ good-spirits ;’ and appa- 
rently they have enabled him, like Hamlet's friend, to take 
fortune’s frowns and smiles ‘with equal thanks.’ He was, 
indeed, early inured to the experience of ill; but happily, 
certain mental antidotes were ever at hand to mitigate the 
power of evil. His first recollections are associated with 
the pecuniary embaerrassments of his family, and a prison 
witnessed the sports of his childhood. “ We straggied on,” 
he says, “between quiet and disturbance, placid readings 
and frightful knocks at the door, sickness and calamity, and 
that hardly ever forsook us.” 


bounded by the lofty mountains of New-York, rising one be- the most dangerous as well as our most common errors. It 
hind the other as if striving which should tower highest | is fortunately true, however, to a great extent, as Mr. Sim- 
heaven-ward, and to the North and South nothing but the |) mons remarked in one portion of his Address, that the mem- 
richest and most beautiful scenery meets the eye. I had bers of our public councils are only the instruments in fram- 
always thought the view from the Battery in your city the t ing the laws which really originate and take their character 
finest I had ever seen; but it is tame and uninteresting com- y from the influence of the great minds in community, no mat- 
pared with this. The village, although pleasant, is by no \ ter how silent and unseen it may be. The business of the 


means as neat and elegunt as it should be. Compared with | legislator is to give form and definite shape to the principles | 


(ieneva, Canandaigua, and some of the other villages in f which thus silently take their birth in the hearts of a great 
Western New-York, it has a very untidy and inelegant as | people and grow up until their power makes itself felt and 
pect. Not a street is paved, no pains at all are taken with | demands an outward life. After Mr. Simmons had delivered 
the public grounds, and there is a general appearance of ne- | bis Oration, a Poem was pronounced by W. H. C. Hosmer, 
glect and careless indifference about the village. I hardly || Esq. of Avon, N. Y. His subject was the general progress 
know how to account for this, fer the citizens do not lack || of Man toward perfection in his political and social relations, 
taste; there is a great amount of wealth among them, and | the agency of Christianity in aiding this advancement, and 
in all matters when this wealth is to be increased, there is | the duty of every educated man, and especially of every 
no deficiency in public spirit and enterprise. The finest || youthful scholar, to assist in urging onward the cause of bu- 
buildings in the place are those erected and for some time | manity and religion. T xe Poem was well received, and, al- 
occupied by Bishop Horxins, who adorned and furnished || though evidently wristen in great haste, contained several 
them with surpassing clegance and taste: they are now oc- | beautiful and highly poetic passages. I understand that beth 
cupied as a Female Seminary. The site of the Universityis || the Oration and the Poem will soon be published. 

much the most conspicuous and beautiful in the place. The | The exercises of Commencement day were attended with 





i} t is very obvious, from his truly filial portrait, that the 
|| poet’s mother had, if any thing, more than an average share 
|| in giving a decided bias to his taste. She was a true lover 
| of books and nature; and encouraged her son’s poetic and 
|| literary tendencies in the sweetest manner. She treasured 
his early rhymes, carried them about her person, and ex- 
hibited them to their intimate friends with maternal pride. 
| What a pleasing reminiscence must this have been to the 
t in after life—how much better than a contrary course! 
hat an influence it must kave had in confirming his devo- 
tion to truth, his love of beauty, his superiority to the world’s 
| idols! According to his own confessivns, written in the 
‘| prime of life, Peetry—by which we mean the loveliness of 
|| external nature, the true delights of seciety and affection, the 
| creations of genius; all in short that redeems exisience and 
|| refreshes the soul—has been the chief solace of his days. It 
has supported him in captivity, it has soothed the irritation 
'\ of pain, it has made an humble lot independent, it has woven 
|| delightful ties with the good and the gifted, and bestewed 
| wings en which he has soared to commune with immortals. 
‘| In how many bosoms has the same ethereal instinct been ex- 
| tinguished by disdain! We cannot but recall what has often 
| been quoted as a witticism by certain practical wiseacres— 
“that every youth is expected to have the poetical disease 
1 once in his life as he has the measles, and his friends rejoice 
|| when it is fairly over ” It is such inhuman maxims, as far 
| removed even from the phi 


re y of common-sense as they 
|| ure from that of truth, 


blight the fluwers of humanity in 


buildings, which are plain, are situated at the summit of the | » good degree of interest, and were highly creditable to the 4 the bud, Unfortunately they are too common among us. It 
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was not the intrinsic merit so muci: as the spirit and the pro- 
mise of her son’s juvenile efforts, that the discerning heart 
of the mother applauded. Who can estimate the effect such 
sacred approval exerted? VPerchance it made holy and per- 


manent to that young mind what was before only regarded as | 


an agreeable pastime. Not for the prospect of fame it sug- 
gested, was that sanction valuable, but because of the dawn- 
ing sentiment it cherished, the lofty aims it prompted, the 
elevated tastes to which it gave strength and nurture. Had 


Leigh Hunt never written a decent couplet afterwards, this | 


course would have been equally praisewerthy. Poetical 


traits of mind are frequently unallied with felicitous powers , 


of expression. Their value to the individual are not on this 
account essentially diminished. Through them is he to sym- 
pathize with the grand and lovely in literature, with the 
beautiful in creation, and the heroic in life. One eariy word 


of scorn, thoughtlessly cast from revered lips upen the un- | 
folding sensibility to the poetical, may turn aside into dark- , 


ness clearest stream of the soul, may blast the germ of 
the richest flower on the highway of Time. Our self-biogra- 
her makes sufficiently light of his beyish offerings to the 
> og but never fur a moment loses his reverence for their 
trophies, or his thirst for their inspiration. It is evident that 
feelings are the source of much of his cheerful phi- 
losophy; and that they have kept alive his attachment to 
imaginative literature, his fondness for moral pleasure, his 
eye for the picturesque in every-day life, and his soul for 
genial society. The truly poetical heart never grows old. “‘ It 
is astonishing,” remarks our author, in speaking of an aged 
friend of his youth, “‘ how long a cordial pulse will keep 
‘playing, if allowed reasonubly to have its way.’’ The world 
wears, like dropping water, upon the prosaic mind, tiil it be- 
comes petrified and cald. Bat whosoever has earnestly em- 


braced the opposite creeds, shall never fail to see in his kind | 
to cheer and to interest, as well as to repel and © 


something 
disgust. Let us hear again the testimony of ere whose edu- 
cation was poetical: ‘‘ Great disappointment and exceeding 
viciousness may talk as they please of the badaess of human 
nature ; for my part, I am on the verge of forty; I have seen 
a goed deal of the world, the dark side as well as the light, 
and I say that human nature is a very good and kindly thing, 
and capable of all sorts of excellence.” 

After awaking from his boyhood’s dream of authorship, 


Leigh Hunt turned bis talents to account as a journalist. He | 


began by writing theatrical criticisms—the attraction of 
which was their perfect independence, no small novelty at the 
period. The habit of thinking for himself, according to his 
own account, was another biessing to which he was !egitimate 
heir. It is traceable in his literary opinions, which have an 
air of perfect individuality, and his theory of versification. 
Such a characteristic, one of the noblest to which our times 
give scope, seon brought the adventurous writer into difficulty. 
He and his brother, the jeint proprietors ef the ‘ Examiner,” 
were presecuted for a libel on the Prince-Regent. They 
would not, as a-matter of principle, allow their friends to 
pay the fine adjudged, and accerdingly went to prison. Of 
this event we have a very graphic account in the biographical 
sketch. Here too was the bard followed by his better angel 
as well as his wife. Though deprived of liberty just at the 
moment the state of his health rendered it most valuable, 
though at first disturbed by sights and sounds of human 
misery, and sometimes afflicted with illness and depression, 
yet he managed to fit up his room charmingly, to arrange a 
garden, to read and make verses, besides being consoled by 
the nce of his family, and the visits of his friends. In- 
d when we think of the rare spirits whose converse 
brightened his confinement, we can almost envy him a cap- 
tivity, which brought such glorious freeuom to his better na- 
ture, such mountain liberty to mind and heart. 

Some of his epistles contain striking proofs of the plea- 
sure with which he reverted to these kind attentions. Atthe 
close of one to Byron, he expresses his grateful recollection ef 

“ that frank surprise when Moore and you 
Came to my cage, like warblers, kind and true, 
And told me, with your arts of cordial lying, 
How well I locked, although you thought me dying.” 

And in another to Charles Lamb, he says: 

“You ll guess why I can’t see the snow-covered streets, 
Wi thinking of you and your visiting feats, 
When you call to remembrance how you and one more 
When I wanted it most, used to knock at my door; 
And leaving the world to the fogs and the fighters, 
We discussed the pretensions of all sorts of writers.” 

Soon after his liberation, Mr. Hunt visited Italy. Despite 
of some pleasing references in his narrative of this absence, 


it is but too evident that ill-health and domestic cares pre- , 
vented the poet from thoroughly appreciating the charms of | 


Tuscany. To these causes, and strong home-partialities, it 
is just to ascribe those somewhat uureasonable regrets for 
meadows, n lanes and large trees, which appear in his 
journal. eed the writer hints as much himself. A 
wretched winter voyage, and the melancholy loss of a gene- 
rous friend, must have contributed to throw many gloomy as- 
sociations around this period of his life. Like many an in- 
valid with active endowments, Leigh Hunt has since con- 
tinued to live, and we doubt not, in a good measure, to enjoy 
life. He is the father of a large family, and pursues his lit- 
rary ayocations with tasteful devotion. Within a short time 
he has produced a successful play; and the last result of his 
labors that has come to our knowledge, is a new edition of 
some of the old dramatists. 

At the outset of his career, his ambition was to excel as 
a bard. His principal success, however, seems chiefly w lay 
in a certain vein of essay-writing, in which fancy and fa- 


miliarity are delightfully 


combined, Still he has woven many, are perfect pictures, and the sentiment is portre 


H thymes that are not only sweet and cheerful, but possess a 
|| peculiar grace and merit of their own, besides iltustrating 
| some capital ideas relative to poetical diction and iafluence. 
' They are, to be sure, deformed by some offences against the 
\\ dignity ef the muse, in the way of affectations and far-fetched 
|| cenceits. It is difficult, if not impossible, to become recon- 
_ciled to such epithets as ‘ kneadingly,’ ‘lumpishly,’ ‘ surfy 
massiveness,’ ‘ waviness’ and others of a like character, how- 
ever applied; and it quite spoils our conception of a nymph, 
to coal of her ‘ side-long hips,’ and her 
“ Smooth, down-arching thigh, 
Tapering with tremulous mass internally.” 

| But such blemishes cannot render the discerning reader in- 
_ sensible to his frequent touches of felicitous description and 
gleams of delightful fancy. A kindly tone of fellowship and 
a quick relish of delight, give a fascinating interest to much 
of his verse. He has aimed to make poetry more frank and 
' social, to set aside the formal mannerism of stately rhyme, 
and introduce a more friendly and easy style. He eschews 
, the ultra-artificial and has frequently succeeded in giving a 


spontaneous flow and airy freedom to his lines, without neg- | 
lecting beauty of thought, or degenerating into carelessness. | 


This is an uncommon achievement. There is a species of 
verse between the song and the poem, combining the spark- 
ling life of the one with the elaborate imagery of the other, 
uniting an extemporaneous form with a studied material.— 
In this department Mr. Hunt is no common proficient. He 
sometimes indeed carries playful simplicity too far. It would 
require, for instance, a large development of philoprogeni- 
, tiveness to beget a zest for ‘ Little ranting Johnny ;’ but the 


Lines to a Musical Box, are as pretty as the instrument they | 


celebrate: 


“Tt really seems as if a sprite 
Had struck among us swift and light, 
And come from some minuter star 
To treat us with his pearl guitar.” 


So the little poem to one of his young children during ill- 
ness, is a gem of its kind: 
“ Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy ; 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smoothes off the day's annoy. 
I sit me down and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise.” 
The piece being addressed to a boy six years old, should 
of course be simply expressed; and I have heard fathers 


praise it, which is proof enough of its cleverness. Mr. Hunt | 


isan advocate for the poetry of cheerfulness. He heartily 
recognizes the bright spirit of the Grecian bards, and the 


light hearts that gushed in song in the ‘ merry days’ of Eng- | 
land. He is no friend to over-speculation or laborious rhym- | 


ing. He thinks we are designed ‘to enjoy more than wo 
know,’ and evokes his muse to celebrate the ‘sunny side of 
things,’ to help him pass a happy hour, or give those he loves 
an agreeable surprise. He adr 

| phy in an epistle to Hazlitt, which, cheering as it is, savors 
of the latitude of his Barbadoes ancestors rather than that 
of London, and has more of the imaginative Southern gen- 
tleman about it than the American Quaker: 


“One's life. I conceive, might go prettily down 
In a due, easy mixture of country and town ; 
ae after the fashion of most with two houses, 
‘ho gossip and gape and just follow their spouses, 

And let their abode be whivever it will, ‘i 

Are the same vacant, house keeping animals stil! ; 

But with due sense of each, and of all that it yields— 

In the town, of the town—in the fields, of the fields, 

To tell you the trath, I could spend very well 

Whole mornings in this way ‘twixt kere and Pall-mall, 

And make my glove's fingers as black as my hat, 

In pulling the books up from this stall and that; 

Then turning home gently through field and o'er stile 

Partly reading a purchase, or rhyming the while— 

Take my dinner (to make a long evening) at two, 

With afew droppers-in, like my cousin and you, 

Who can season the talk with the right-tlavored attic, 

Too witty for tattling, too wise for dogmatic ; 

Then take dewn an author whom one of us mentions, 

And doat, for awhile, on his jokes or inventions ; 

Then have Mozart touched, on our battle’s completion, 

Or one of your fav'rite trim ballads Venetian : 

Then up for a walk before tea, down a valley, 

And so to come back through a leafy-walled alley ; 

Then tea made by one (although my wife she be) 

If Jove were to drink it, would soon be his Hebe; 

Then silence a litie—a creeping twilight— 

Then an egg for your supper, with lettuces white, 

And a moon and friend's arm to go home with at night.” 

Mr. Hunt's ablest production in verse is the story of Ri- 

mini. It is an attempt to convey an affecting narrative 
through the medium of a more idiomatic cast of language 
and queer versification than is common to English poetry.— 
Thus regarded, it may justly be prenounced a highly suc- 
cessful poem. Open to criticism, as it unquestionably is con- 


| 


u 
h 


sidered abstractly, when viewed with reference to the au- | 


thor’s theory, and judged by its own law, no reader of taste 
, and sensibility can hesitate to approve as well as admire its 
| execution. The peet seems to -have caught the very spirit 
| of his scene. i 
| to have flowed from an improvisatore. Its tone is singu- 
| larly familiar and fanciful. It is precisely such a poem as 
| we love - 7“ pater > oe ona sespener saspown, or 
| in a garden by moonlig All ap effort in the 
Some of the descriptiv ages 


construction is concealed. 








: 


tds us a view of his philoro- | 


The tale is presented, as we might imagine it | 


ved with a |, natic, 


ny 
feeling hand. We can easily imagine the cool contem 
with which a certain class of critics would regard this li 
work. They would rank it with the music of unfledged war- 
hlers, and, from the absence of certain very formal traits, 
confidently assign it ‘an immortality of near a week.’ But 
there are seme rare felicities in this unpretending poem 
which will always be appreciated. It will touch and please 
many & young heart yet; and have its due influence in letting 
down the stilted style of more assuming rbymers. The de- 
scription of the procession in the first canto, is very spirited 
‘and true to life. Wecan almost see the gaily-adorned knights 
| and prancing herses, and hear 
i “ Their golden bits keep wrangling as they go.” 
\ We can almost behold the expectant princess, as 
} « with an impulse and affection free 
‘| She lays her hand upon her father’s knee, 
} Who looks upon her with a labored smile, 
Gathering it up into his own the while.” 
And we mentally join in the greetings of the multitude, 
_ when Paulo 
| “————on a milk-white courser, like the air, 

A glorious figure, springs into the square.” 

The appearance of the hero is painted most vividly to the 
eye, as is the bride's journey to Rimini; and throughout 
there is a zest and beauty of imagery, that is redolent of the 
|‘ Sweet South.’ The consummation of the ‘fatal passion,’ 

is admirably and poetically turaced. The auther acknow- 
ledges his obligation to Dante for the last touch to the pic- 
ture. The passage will give a fair idea of the poet's Typaner. 
The heroine is in her favorite bower, w 
“ Ready she sat with one hand to turn o'er 

The leaf, to which her theughts ran on before, 

The other propping her white brow and throwing 

Its ringlets out, under the sunlight glowing, 

So sat she fixed ; and so observed was she 

Of one who at the door stood tenderly— 

Paulo—who from a windew secing her 

Go straight across the lawn, and guessing where 








| 


Had theught she was in tears, and , that day, 
ij His usual efforts vain to keep awety. 
*May I come in?’ said he: it made her start— 
| 


That smiling voice ; she colored, pressed her heart 
A moment, as for breath, and thea with free 
And usual tone, said, ‘ O yes—certainly.’ 
There 's apt to be, at conscious times like there, 
An affectation of a bright-eyed ease, 
Aa air of something quite serene and sure, 
As; if tw seem so, was to be, secure. 
With this the lovers met, with this they spoke, 
With this they sat down to the self-same " 
And Paulo by degrees gently embraced 
With one permiued arm her lovely waist ; 
And both their cheeks, like peaches on a tree, 
Leaned with a touch aqemnen, thrillingly ; 
And o'er the book they hung and nothing said, 
And every page grew longer as they read, 
As thus they sat, and felt with leaps of heart 
Their color change, they came upen a part 
Where fond Ginevra, with her flame long nurs’ 
Smiled upon Lancelot when he kissed her first : 
That touch at last through every fibre slid ; 
And Paulo turned scarce knowing what he did, 
Only he felt he could no more dissemble, 
And kissed her, mouth to mouth, all in a tremble, 
Sad were thesé hearts, and sweet was that long kiss : 
Sacred be love from sight whate'er it is, 
The world was all forgot, the struggle o'er, 
Desperate their joy. —That day they read no more.” 
Whatever may deemed the success, as that term is popu- 
larly used, of Leigh Hult, in literature, he may claim the 
happy distinction of incresting his readers in himself. Let- 
critics pick as many flaws as they will, the pervading good- 
nature and poetic feeling of the author of Rimini, will ever 
be recognized. In an age like our own, it is no small tri- 
{ umph for a writer to feel, that, both in practice and precept, 
| he has advocated a cheerful philosophy; that he has celebra- 
ted the charms of refined friendship, the ufwon attractive- 
) ness of fields and flowers, the amenities of social life, and 
the delights of imaginative literature. The spirit of our au- 
thor’s life and writings, like that of his friend Lamb, is 
' cheering and beautiful. He manifests a liberal and candid 
heart. His influence is benign and genial; and the thought 
| of him, even to the strangers to his person on this side of the 
| ocean, is most kindly and refreshing. 
a 


Rate or Travertxe.—The average speed of the four- 
| horse mail-coach is 10 miles the hour. A ship cannot sail 
above 15 miles hour. The best built steamboat has 
| never been peopled more than 15 miles per hour, but upon 
| railways the trains are dragged by locomotion at an average 
| speed of 25 miles per hour. Upon some of the best constructed 
|| lines a speed of 45 miles the hour has been obtained, but this 
| is the present limit, and unless some very great improvement 
be made, that seems to be the ne plus ultra of railway speed, 
| for at great velocities a counteracting power is evolved which 
|| is not felt at the lower rates of impulsion, viz: the ‘ pressure of 
| the atmosphere ;’ for each square feot exposed to the opera- 
|, tion of the atmosphere adds to the load of a train going at the 
|, tate of 30 miles an hour nearly one ton, so that an engine of 
‘| 10 tons which can draw about 234 tons at 10 miles per hour, 
ll can barely urge forward its own weight at a velocity of 60 
| miles per hour. [ London Sun, July 12. 


- —_—_ 
A Civit Lunatic.—To see a man, on the Fourth of July, 
| boasting of his freedom, celebrating the birth-day of his 1n- 
| dependence, and yet know him to be debased and brutalized 
\| by i , With fetters on his soul and @ padlock on bis 
! lips. is to have before us, what is tuo often seen, a civil /u- 
[J. Orville Taylor, 
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From the Boston Courier. 
ON THE DEATH OF MI8S LUCY MOOPER, 
Ww @ DIED aT BROOKLYN, N. ¥., avGuST 1, 184], aceD 24 years, |, 
And thou art ! sweet de of the lyre, 
Whose ane hoped to tee thee abe long ; | 
the stars in morning's light expire, j 


Gone like the rapture of a 1 3 
Cone from a od ya thy tits have cherished, ) 
With genial fondness and dev care, } 


Whose dearest hopes, with thee, have sadly perished, 
And now can find no solace but in prayer ; j 
Prayer to be like thee, in so meekly | rd ° 
oth joy and sorrow from thy Maker's hand ; 
Prayer to put on the white robes thon art wearing, j 
And join thy anthem in the better land. is 


Boston, August 5th, 1é41. 

rm 

THE STORMING OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 
(From Charles O'Malley,’ for Augest.) 

Whatever the levity of the previous moment, the scene be- 
fore us now repre it effectually. The deep-tuned bell of , 
the cathedral tolled seven, and scarcely were its notes dying 
away in the distance, when the march of the columns was 
heard stealing along the ground. A low, murmuring whis- 
per ran along the advanced files of the forlorn hope; stocks | 
were loosened, packs and knapsacks thrown to the ground ; 
each man pressed his cap more firmly down upon his brow, 
and, with lip congue and steadfast eye, waited for the 
werd to move. 

li came at last: the word ‘mareh!' passed in whispers 
from rank to rank, and the dark mass moved on. What e 
moment was that, as we advanced to the foot of the breach ! 
The consciousness that, at the same instant from different 
points of that vast plain, similar parties were moving on; ; 
the feeling that, at a word, the flame of the artillery and the 
flash of steel would spring from that dense cloud, and death 
and carnage in every shape our imagination cao conceive, be 
dealt on all sides. The hurried, fitful thought of home; the 
years long past, compressed into one minute's space; the last 
adieu to all we 've loved, mingling with the muttered prayer 
to heaven, while, high above all, the deep pervading sense 
that earth has no temptation strong enough to turn us from 
that path whose ending must be a sepulchre. 

Each heart was too full for words. We followed noise- 
lessly along the turf, the dark figure of our leader guidirg us 
through the gloom. On arriving at the ditch, the party with 
the ladders moved to the front. Already some hay-packs 
were thrown in, and the forlorn hope sprang forward. 

All was still and silent as the grave. ‘‘ Quietly, my men— 
quietly!’ said McKinnon; * don't press.” Scarcely had he 
spoken when a musket, whose charge, contrary to erders, had 
not been drawn, went off. The whizzing bullet could not have 
strack the wall, when suddenly a bright flame burst forth from 
the ramparts, and shot upward toward the sky. For an in- | 
stant the whwole scene before us was bright as noonday. On 
one side the dark ranks and glistening bayonets of the enemy ; 
oa the other, the red uniform of the British columns: com- 
pressed like some solid wall, they stretched along the plain. , 

A deafening roll of musketry from the extreme right an- 
nounced that the third division was already in action, while 
the loud cry of our leader, as he sprang into the trench, sum- 
moned us to the charge. The leading sections, not waiting 
for the ladders, jumped down, others pressed rapidly behind 
them, whea a loud rumbling thunder erept along the earth, 
a hissing, crackling noise followed, and from the dark ditch 
a forked and livid lightning burst like the flame from a vol- 
cano, and a mine exploded. Hundreds of shells and grenades 
scattered along the ground were ignited at the same moment ; 
the air sparkled with the whizzing fuses; the musketry plied - 
incessantty from the walls, and every man of the leading com- 
pany of the stormers was blown to pieces. While this dread- 
tul catastrophe was enacting before our eyes, the different as- 
saults were made on all sides; the whole fortress seemed girt 
around with fire. From every part arose the yells of trium 
and the shouts of the assailants. As for us, we stood upen 
verge of the ditch breathless, hesitating, and horror-struck. A 
sudden darkness succeeded to the bright glare, but from the y 
midst of the gloom the agonising cries of the wounded and the ' 
dying rent our very hearts. 

“Make way there! make way! here comes Mackie’s 
erty." cried an officer in front, and as he spoke, the forlorn 

ype of the eighty-eighth came forward at a run; jumping 
recklessly inte the ditch, they made toward the breach; the 

supporting division of stormers gave one inspiriting cheer, | 
and sprang afier them, The rush was tremendous; for | 
scarcely had we reached the crumbling ruins of the rampart, | 
when the vast celumn, pressing on like some mighty torrent, 
bore down upon our rear. Now comme a scene to which | 
nothing I ever before conceived of war could in any degree | 
compare: the whole ground, covered with combustibles of 
every deadly and destructive contrivance, was rent open with | 
a crash; the huge masses of masonry bounded into the air 
like things of no weight; the ringing clangor of the iron | 
howitzers, the crackling of the fuses, the blazing splinters, 
the shouts of defiance, the more than savage yell of those in | 
whose ranks alone the dead and the dying were numbered, 
made up a mass of sights and sounds almost m with | 
their excitement. On we struggled; the mutilated bedies of | 

the leading files almost filling the way. ° 
By this time the third division had joined us, and the crush | 

of our thickening ranks was dreadful; every moment some 

well-known leader fell dead or on wounded, and his 

lace was supplied by some gallant fellow, who, i 
i the leading files, would scarcely bave uttered Mage sod 

of encouragement, ere he himself was laid low. Many a 
voice, with whose notes | was familiar, would break upon 


| my ear in tones of heroic daring, 





, and the next moment burst 


|| forth in a death-cry. For above an hour the frightful carnage 


continued, fresh troops continually advancing, but scarcely a 
foot of ground was made ; the earth belched forth its volcanic 
fires, and that terrible barrier did no man pass. In turn, the 
bravest and the boldest would leap into the whizzing flame, 
and the taunting cheers of the enemy, triumphed in derision 
at the effort. 

“ Stormers, to the front! only the bayonet! trust to nothing 
but the bayonet,” cried a voice, whose almost cheerful accents 
contrasted strangely with the death-notes around, and Gur- 


, wood, who led the forlorn hope ef the fifty-second, bounded 


into the chasm ; all the officers sprang simultaneously after 
him; the men pressed madly on; a roll of withering mus- 
ketry crashed upon them; a furious shout replied to it. The 
British, springing over the dead and the dying, bounded like 
blood-hounds on their prey. “Meanwhile, the ramparts trem- 
bled beneath the tramp of the light division, who, having 
forced the lesser breach, came down upon the flank of the 
French. The garrison, however, thickened their numbers, 
and bravely held their ground. Man to man was now the 
combat. Ko ery for quarter. 

mercy; it was the death-struggle of vengeance and despair. 
At this instant, an explosion louder than the loudest thunder 
shook the air; the reat and torn-up ramparts sprang into the 
sky; the conquering and the conquered were alike the vic- 
tims: for ove of the great magazines had been ignited by a 
shell; the black smoke, streaked with a lurid flame, hung 


| disgusting ; and when she raised her leg to « right angle 





| 
‘ 


! 


| 


| 


| 


No supplicating look for | 


above the dead and the dying. The artillery and the mur- | 


derous musketry were stilled, paralyzed, as it were, by the 

ruin and devastatien before them: both sides stood leaning 

upon their arms; the pause was but momentary; the cries 
wounded comrades called upon .heir hearts. A fierce 

burst of vengeance rent the air; the British closed upon the 

foe ; for one instant they were met: the next, the bayonets 

gleamed upor the ramparts and Ciudad Rodrigo was won. 

——— 


‘Mitrorp Barp.’—We know the unfortunate subject of 


this article. Ten years ago he was the centre of the most | 


brilliant circle in his native State—now a degraded drunkard, 
he is thrust into the society of alms-house paupers! His stery 
is soon told. He was young, rich and generous; possessing 
those strong impulses which form the fountain-head of the 
silver stream of poesy, his life was one continued strain of 
music—one long vibration on the golden harp of love. ‘ Then 
came the curse of by-gone years.’ In the rich halls of Fame 
there glided in noiseless beauty a creature of heavenly bright- 
ness. The old tale !—the poet adored the spirit of his soul, 
and she looked on her worshipper with the cold, dull eye of 
pride. Few of us are blessed with the moral courage to sur- 
vive disappointment like this, and madly we fly to the dark 
waters of Lethe, even though they drown but for a single 
momert the buring thoughts which press their scorpion stings 
into the brain. Fur be it from us to advecate the cause of 
Intemperance, but even while we deprecate, we must look 
with pity upon those who have been smitten with the plague- 
spot of this horrid vice. Blindly he dashes on, reckless of 
the Future, and forgetting in his delirium the green old days 
passed in the sunshine of youth. He was then the broken- 
hearted man—the notes of his once rich song floated upon 
the ear like the sighs of a wounded spirit at the gate of 
Heaven. The object of his early love married. With a 
glazed eye and faded hope he sees the last plank torn from 
his grasp, and hears the livid waters of death gurgling in his 
ear. Then comes madness, and the poet revels in the splen- 
dor of a lurid hell. The dream is over, he has passed through 
the altar of fire into Bael ; but he is scathed—scathed to the 
quick! Step by step he walks on to perdition, and one by 
one his friends desert him. Sull he clings to her memory— 
still the sweet, sad song of the Past is borne upon the dark 
wave of Sorrow. 

Some two years ago an attempt was made by some of his 
friends to endeavor, if possible, to save him from utter 
degradation by placing him for a voluntary period in the 
Baltimore Jail I called one evening to see him; he was 
gay and cheerful, but happiness was the thin upper-crust of 
his feelings. There was one sentence which I never can 
forget. It was late, and the jailor informed me that 
Mr. ———— was rather unwell, and was about retiring to 
rest. Yielding te my importunities, however, he led the 
way to his apartment. Peeping through the keyhole, I saw 


| him engaged in prayer; his hands were raised in mute sup- 


plication, and tears were rolling down his cheek. ‘“ Men 
call me a drunkard! but oh, God! forgive her who has 
caused this wreck !"’ 

The friend and companion of Thomas Moore—the man 
whose society was courted by the first of the land, and around 


whose brow Fame would have thrown her richest wreath, is | 


now the degraded inmate of a common Asylum for Paupers ! 
He will go down to the tomb unhonored, and the hillock 
growing with weeds above his head, will be pointed out to 
the passer-by as the ‘ Drunkard’s Grave !' 

New-Orleans Crescent City. 





Tue Battet—An American Lapy’s Opinion OF THE 
Orgera.—We had the ballet “‘ La Gitana,” after the singing, 
and Taglioni. 
There is music in every movement of her arms; and if she 
would restrict herself within the limits of decency, there 

_ could not be a more exquisite spectacle of its kind than her 
dancing. I would give in to the ravings of her admirers and 


is it should be so used. But could net this grace be equally 
demonstrated with a skirt a few inches longer and rather less 
transparent! To my crude notions her positions are often 


| their farms. 


No praise of her grace is exaggerated.— 


| 
allow that her grace is God's beautiful gift, and that fitting it | cap upon her head, and a Bible in her 


| was Pral, to open the doors. 


with 
her body, I could have exclaimed, as Carlyle did, “ Merci- 
ful Heaven! where will it end?” Familiarity must dull the 
sense to these bad parts of the exhibition; for Mrs 
quoted a French woman, who said, of Taglioni, “One must 
be virtuous to dance like that.” I should rather have said 
differently. And I would divide the world, net as our witty 
friend does, into men, women, and Mary Wolston- 
crafts, but iato men, women, and ballet-dancers. For surely 
a woman must have forgotten the instincts of her sex before 
she can dance even as Taglioni does. [am not apt as you 
know my dear C., to run a tilt against public amusements ; 
but I hold this to be an execrable one; and, if my voice 
could have any influence, I would pray every modest women 
and modest man,—for why should this virtue be graduated 
by a different scale for the different sexes !—every modest 
man and woman, then, in our land to discountenance its ad- 
vancement there. If we have not yet the perfection of a 
matured civilization, God save us from the corruptions that 
prelude and intimate its decline! « * * 
Miss Sedgwick's New Work. 











A Broxes Heart.—A correspondent of the Lendon 
Court Journal resident at Manhiem, under the date of June 
19, 1841. says—A circumstance eccurred here on the 15th 
ult., so singular and affecting, so much more incredible than 
most tales of fiction, that though the parties were of « hum- 
ble station, it deserves to be recorded among the romances of 
real life. On that day a young woman of an interesting and 
respectable appearance was seen to enter the city, carrying 
in her arms an infant, and leading another child of three or 
four years ef age. Immediately on ber arrival she inquired 
for the house of a man to whom, it appears, she been 
affianced at Hamburg, and who had left her there on a vow 
to shortly return to keep his promise of marriage ; but finding 
that he continually, on some new pretence, put eff the fulfil- 
ment of his engagement, she herself thought it best to go in 
search of him. 

Having easily discovered his abode, she proceeded at ence 
te it, and there found him, by an extraordinary fatality, in 
company with another girl and her relations, and about to 
proceed at the very moment with her te the altar. It was in 
vain that the first claimant threw herself on ber knees before 
her faithless Brantigham, (a persen to whom a woman is en 
gaged in Germany is so calied,) neither her tears, nor prayers, 
ner the sight of his children, moved him; she was repulsed by 
the whole party, and the door closed against her, and shortly 
afterward the marriage ceremony was being performed in the 
church, and the :ing just placed on the finger of the second 
bride, when her rival entered with the children. The shock 
was too much for her; she fell down dead. The body was 
carried to an inn, where it was afterwards dissected, and the 
veins of the heart discovered to be torn asunder—a proof 
that the term ‘a broken heart,’ is not a mere poetical 
one, but that, however rare the cccurrence, it may, as in this 
instance, actually take place. 

This tragic story being soon made known, the populace, 
to the amount of many hundreds, followed the funeral of the 
unfortunate woman ; but before committing her to the grave, 
the cortege repaired with the coffin to the house of the just 
married couple. There they broke the windows, and, in a 
vociferous manner, called on the bridegroom, whose name 
The police were now assem- 
bled, and had much difficulty in preventing the mob, many of 
them armed, from executing summary vengeance on the moral 
culprit. 

The Grand Duchess Stephanie, with her well known good- 
ness of heart, has taken the children under her protection, and 
a large subscription has been made for them by the opulent 
merchants of the city. 

—— 

Femate Lasor tx France.—In this part of France the 
women do all the work. Even on their way to market 
we see them carrying on their heads the heaviest burdens, 
and it is said they can carry as much as 150 pounds; 
while the men go swaggering along with nothing but a stick. 
It would be an casier task to enumerate the kinds of labor 
in which women are not employed than those in which they 
are. In the country they are to be seen every day at this 
season of the year ploughing and harrowing, and spreading 
and carting manure ; at other seasons mowing, reaping, and 
carrying the hay home on their heads; while in the market, 
we find them selling their corn, and every other produce of 
In the towns, besides being employed in sweep- 
ing the streets and cleaning the lamps, they act as laborers to 
the paviors, brick-layera, and stone-masons, and carry on 
the work of glaziers, and almost every ether duty, beth in 
doors and out, except that of serving as soldiers. Jt may 
readily be supposed that the women suffer much in their ap- 
pearance from such habits of hard labor and constant ex- 
posure to the weather. The consequence is, they look old 
before middle life, and, in real old age, the loss of their teeth, 
their naturally hard features and complexions ey pres 
and all over wrinkles, combine to — them — — 
/extreme. Still they seem to enjoy life, especially as 

go home from market, munching their dry bread or roasted 
chestnuts along the road, and chatting in noisy groups, about 
the business of the day. Yet I must cenfess, when I have 
seen one of these old women riding like a man, at hard 
launching trot, I have longed to place her in a comfortable 
| arm-chair by the fire-side of an English , to put @ neat 
J : su all sv leave 

her to pass the remainder of her days in peace. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Summer and Winter in the Pyreneee. 
























































































THE FRENCH ARMY AT CARNAK. 


It was where Carnak’s temples stood, 
Lit by the early dawn— 
But from their devth of solitude 
Even Memnon’s voice was gene; 
For Time bad hushed his lyre at last, 
Though still in marble pride 
Far was his loneiy shadew cast 
Upon the desert wide. 


Then rose a sound on that still air 
Like some far rushing stream, 
As with their conquering eagles there 
The Gallic legions came : 
They came where Time had lust its power 


HE NEW-YCRKER. 


‘sent fer me, and informed me of the fact. He had an offi- 

| cial paper, and a notice of my liability for the hundred pounds, | 

| for it seemed Brooks left a large accumulation of debts. He 

| was theught a rich, and an honest man: I never dreamed of 
his coming te such an end. 

Fieldson reminded me that the cloth-merchant, Withiel, of 
| Trowbridge, held the bond for the hundred pounds. He had 
| cause to pity me, under such a calamity—so unexpected, too ! 
| An hundred pounds! All we have in the world, if sold, 
| would not bring one hundred shillings! The little preperty 
| my wife brought, melted away during her long illness ; there 
| is yet a piece of land at Bradford ; that must be sold at a 
| sacrifice. But all is vain; I am a beggar; and must go to 
| jaol if Withiel is no: merciful. Payment of the debt is im- 


To waste on Theban walls, 
But hung the hush of ages o'er 
Her long forsaken 


And like deep voices from the Past, 
The ancient echoes woke, 
As, all at once, that stranger host 
Their joy and wonder spoke. ; 
There were the young, the brave, the wise, 
A nation’s gathered might: | 
Bat well might every heart rejoice 
To see that glorious sight. 


In one brief moment all forgot 
Their onward path of war, 
Or, it might be, remembered not 

The land of vines afar ; | 
For long that silent city’s fame 

Had o’er the nation’s shone— 
How would she rise upon their dreains, 


For ever vast and lone! ' 
that hour, 


And what were thy deep 
Chief of those warrior men 

Were they of ancient thrones and power, 
Or of the desert then ? 

Or did old Thebes upon the earth 
The mightiest desolate, 

In her dim silence shadow forth 
Thy far and future fate ? 


None—none can tell.—But morning light 
A wendrous splendor shed, 

Around that host of banners bright, 
And City of the Dead; 

But they left her by the lonely Nile, 
Where burns the Afric day; 

And the glory of the desert still 
She stands—but where are they 7 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
Leaves from the Jonrnal of a Poor Vicar in 


Wiltshire. | 
From the German of Zschokke. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET....... (Concluded } |) 
— 2th, 1764. 
It is well to let the storm, in seme measure, pass ever, 
before we look to see the desolation it has made. We ali 


slept quietly last night; and to-day we can speak calmly of 
what has come upon us. We have various plans for the fu- 
ture. In these, the bitterest thing is, that it will be necess- 
sary for us to be separated, at least, fur atime. I can think 
of nothing better at present, than to procure Jenny and 
Mary places at service in respectable families, while I go 
about, and endeavor to obtain a situation that will yield a 
support to me and my beloved enes. 

Mary has nearly recovered her former cheerfulness; and 
talks and laughs for the purpose of diverting our thoughts. 
Our plans are fixed in some measure; as soon as the new 
vicar comes, I will instruct him in the duties of the office, 
and then begin my journey; meanwhile I have written to 
some old aequaintances in Salisbury, begging them to try 
and obtain places for my daughters in respectable families. 
Mary is willing and active ; her sister is weil skilled in house- | 
hold work, and qualified also to undertake the instruction of 
children. 

I have determined not to leave them in this village ; itis a 
poor place ; and the le are cold, and not disposed to be- 
friend the destitute. ‘The talk is all now about the new 
vicar. Some express regret that 1 must go away. It may 
be from the heart ; I do not know. 

December 29th.—To-day I wrete to the Bishop, at Salis- 
bury, and laid before him my condition, and the helplessness | 
of my family. 1 informed bim that I had been many years 
an humble laborer in the Lord’s vineyard, and asked his as- 
sistance in obtaining a place. He is said to be a kind-hearted, 
Christian man. I have little doubt he will be disposed to 
help me; but I do not expect much. 

December 30th.—Misfortunes thicken! I see not now. 
whatcan save me froma jail! Yes, a jail! it is inevitable! 

I feel repr reyes or Pag ay to . ¥ my former | 
atren to in my forti , is vain. am incapable 
even lens The blow is too severe! 

A prison is inevitable! Let me repeat it, ’till I familiarise 
my mind to the hideous thought. May Providence protect 
my helpless children ! 


|, pessible ! 


\\ fortunes. 


| repeated after me. “ Ah! my poor 
| done no wrong—and yet you must suffer so much! 
' will go myself to Trowbridge; I will throw myself at With- . 


Evening.—I am ashamed of my weakness. What! to 


| fall inte despair ! almost to doubt of Providence! a minister 
' of the gospel, too! 


I have reason for deep humiliation. 

I have done all in my power; I have written to Mr. 
Withiel, candidly acknowledging my utter inability to meet 
his claim, and leaving it in his bands, to be indulgent, or to | 


| send me te the debtor's prisen. Should he be disposed to 


kindness, I shall be grateful to him; if not, I must submit to 
circumstances. 

Returning from the post-office, I tried to nerve myself for 
the task of disclosing to my children the extent of our mis- 
I wished to pre them for the worst. Ah! 
the girls bore it more manfully than the man ; more resignedly 
than the Christian minister! 

I told them ef Brooks’ death, of co liability for the debt, 
and the P ible c es. heard me with deep 
and anxious attention. 

Jenny embraced me, weeping softly. 





, 


“To prison!” she 
rfather! You have 
Bu I 


iel’s feet, and entreat his mercy!” 

“No, Jenny, you shall net!” cried Mary, sobbing. “He 
would not forgive one farthing of the debt for all your tears. 
Merchants have hard hearts. I will go and hire myself to 
him as his servant; I will live on bread and water all the 


days of my life, ‘ull I have earned meney enough to pay 
| father’s debt.” 


We all became more calm while talking over our plans ; 
but all could not fail to perceive how hepeless they were. At 
last Jenny said—‘‘ Why disturb ourselves with fruitless 
schemes? Let us wait Mr. Withiel’s answer. If he is in- | 
exorable, let us be resigned. Go, then, to prison, my father. 
Perhaps you will be beter there, than at liberty, amidst 
hardship and want. And you need not be ashamed, fur you 
go without guilt. We will both go out to service, and with 
our wages buy youevery thing y for comfort. I would 
not be ashamed even to be a beggar; for it is no sin to beg 
for my father. We will visit you as often as wecan. You | 
shall be well taken care of, and we will have no further fear.” 

“You are right, sister,” said Mary. ‘“‘ We will net dis- 
tress ourselves any farther. I will not fear; I will be happy 
as I can be, while separated from you and father.” 

With such comforters, how ceuld I despond! Fleetman | 
was right when he said in parting, that I had two of Heaven's 
angels about me. 

Sylvester Night.—The year is ended. It has been, through 
the favor of Heaven, a happy year, with the exception of a 
few storms. It is true, we have sometimes had scarce 
enough—but we have had enough. It is true, my limited | 
means have caused me many cares and perplexities; but 
even these have enhanced our enjoyment. hein true, I have 
not wherewithal to support life for me and my children, three 
months; bat how many are there who know not how they 
shall live from one day to another! My present prospects 
are poor enough; but if the worst comes, as Jenny says, I 
shall know God watches over me, even in a prison ! 

No outward calamity can destroy the comfort of a good 
conscience; no favors of foruine can give peace, when the 
soul is troubled with remorse. I have cause to be very 
thankful ! 

He who knows not how to want, is rich. He whois indifferent 
to worldly honors or contempt, hath indeed a good report. I | 
understand our blessed gospel better from day to day, since | 
have learned in the school of adversity. The learned men of | 
Oxford and Cambridge, write commentaries on the letter of 
the gospel; but teach not so much of its spirit. 

Thus I close this year. Iam glad I have kept a journal 
for many years. Every man would find it profitable to do 
this; for owe acquires more know of himself by this | 
means, than in books of learning. He who keeps a daily 
record of his thoughts and feelings, may sce, at end of | 
the , how various are the pictures of himself. Man | 
changes from hour to howr. He who says he knows himself, 





| conclusien, we be, 





mingled with my trials, which have taught me to hope with 
| trembling, the sport of expectation. Wo to him 
_ who is 80! he is following an ignis fatuus through a marsh 
| New-Year’s Morning, January Ist, 1765. 
| JI surprising to record. This 
| morning early, at six o'clock, while I lay in bed thinking of 
| the sermon am to preach to-day, I heard a knocking at the 
front door. Mary was already in the kitchen, and hastened 
to see who was the visitor at such an unwented hour. In 
| the faint light she saw the figure of a man, who gave her « 
| large basket, and said, “ Mr. ”’ (she did not bear the 
, name,) “ sends the vicar this basket, and begs he will take 
_ good care of what it contains.” 

| Mary brought in the basket, and then knocked gently at 





| my chamber door. When I answered, she came in, wished 


me good morning, and a happy new-year, and said laughing, 


“ Father, you must confess me a prophet! Here is the 

Bishop’s mitre I told you of!” She then informed me of 

w occurred ; and regretted, as much as I did, that 
| she knew not the giver. . 


While she went to fetch a light and call up her sister, I 
hastily dressed myself. I cannot deny that I felt some curi- 
osity; for new-year’s presents had been rare things with me. 
My most probable conjecture was, that my friend, the farmer, 
had shown his good will by sending me a basket of celd pro- 
visions; but why send it so secretly, and before day ? 

When I came out of my room, I saw the girls standing 
by the table on which the bashet was placed, looking as if 
eager to get at its contents. It was carefully sealed, though 
the cover was full of slits, and a paper fastened to it, ad- 
dressed to me. The basket was large, and rather heavy. I 
lifted up the cover carefully, with Jenny's help. A fine 
white napkin lay over the contents; that was removed: and 
it is impossible to describe our astonishment when we saw, 
underneath, a young infant, fast asleep. 

The child seemed about eight or nine weeks old, and was 
sleeping on a blue silken cushion covered with a quilt of silk, 
bordered with lace. Its cap, also, was of the finest lace. 
We stood a few minutes in silent amazement, 'till at length 
Mary burst outa laughing. Jenny seemed rather inclined to 
tears than laughter. She touched its soft cheek with her 
fincer, saying, “‘ Poor liule thing, it has no mother! How 
cruel to abandon so helpless, innocent a creature! See, 
father, see, Mary, how quietly it sleeps ious of its 
condition! We will not disturb it. 1 will take care of it, 
and be its mother.” 

I embraced the compassionate girl, and applauded her 
charitable resolutiens. ‘‘ You are both the step-children of 
fortune,” said I. ‘God proves our faith; or, rather, he 
eommends it. We will cherish the little forsaken inaocent ; 
for though we know not hew we are henceforth to earn our 
daily "bread, He knows, who has made us parents to this 
or _° 
¢ agreed not to disturb the little foundling’s slumber, but 
busied ourselves in conjectures as to who its parents could 
be. Without doubt they knew me, for the basket was di- 
rected tome. We arrive, however, at no satisfactory 
conclusion, and I devoted myself to looking over my sermon 
on Providence ; while the girls were occupied in household 
affairs. 

Evening.—I returned weary and exhausted from my la- 
bors. The roads were shocking; and I was obli to 
walk; but my fatigue made me anticipate, with more delight 
the cheerful welcome that awaited me at home. There 
stood the table, covered with its snow-white cloth: and upon 
ita flask of wine, the new year’s gift of a kind neighbor, 
which was refreshing indeed. And there was Jenny with the 
infant in her arms. Mary ran to show me the pretty bed 
they had found in the basket when the child awaked, with 
the store of baby-ciothes; and a package, which had lain at 
the child's feet, addressed to me. I opened it eagerly, ex- 
9 + paged om whom the singular present had come. 

ithin was a roll of twenty guineas, and the following 

letter : 
“Reveresp 81x: To your well-known humanity and kind- 
ness the unfortunate of this infant are emboldened to 
entrust him, imploring for him your fatherly care. We may 
one day be enabled to show you our gratitude, when circum. 
stances permit us to make ourselves known, In the meantime, 
whatever your charity may prompt you to do for him, will not 
fail to be seen by us. ¢ boy's name is Alfred. He has been 
already christened. The twenty guineas are for the first quar- 
ter; every three months you will receive the like sum. In 
you to receive our child, and commend him 
to the kind care of your noble-bearted Jenny.” 

Mary was wild with joy at our unexpected riches; though 
she soon recollected that the writer of the letter might have 
named her with compliments as well as her sister. We read 
the letter over and over, and would scarce believe our eyes, 





| when we looked at the pile of guineas. To be relieved from 


is right only in respect of the moment in which he speaks. | want and pinching poverty so suddenly, so unexpectedly !— 
Few know what they were yesterday ; still fewer, what they | And whe could be the parents? 1 thought over all my ac- 
will be to-morrow. || quaintance, but knew of none who could be in such circum- 

A journal is also profitable, inasmuch as it teaches us con- | stances, yet were able to pay so liberally for the suppert of 
fidence in Providence. More instruction may be derived | their offspring. Well! I will not attempt to read the riddle. 


from the history of one man’s thoughts and feelings during | 


January 2d.—F ortune loads me with favors. This morn- 


|) ing I received a letter enclosing twelve pounds, frem Mr. 
I have learned from past occurrences, not to be || Fleetman. He has paid me twelve ponnds for my loan of 
| by misfortune; but to look for change, when things are at || twelve shillings. He must have succeeded his ex- 
|| their worst. When all prospers with me, I become alarmed | pectations ; indeed, he intimates that. He is too generous; 
I am now more composed; and I hepe, in a better frame and apprehensive, lest I be not prepered for evil; on the || and I cannot even thank him, for he has forgotten to inform 
mind. I know not what fearful feelings have overcome | other hand, when I seem most to be pitied, my spirits rise, | me of his whereabouts. Heaven grant that my unexpected 
: I have seemed, fer several hours gost, 6 0 santo | ey Sensieindto . Besides, inevitable evil seldom | not fill me with vain or high thoughts ! 
dream. My body has been cold, but my was burning. | appears so formidab on @ near approach, as it did when || Now I have of being at length able to liquidate 
Now I can look more clearly on the stern reality. Se Clouds are darkest when first they | Brooks’ debt to Mr. Withiel. 

Then it is true, Brooks has hanged himself. Fieldson || eppear in the horizon, and many comforts have always been My girls were delighted to hear the letter from Mr. Fleets 


Perhaps a speedy death may end my misery! My heart — FY eget od we . 
is crushed; my brain is devesell I cannot write now. 


* * . 
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Pray pre- 
ughanes if 


due allowance. This is part of his let 

“When I left yeur house, my dear and excellent friend, 
felt as if again about te quit the paternal 
the world. I shall never fi my feelings while with you.— 
Through life I shall cherish the remembrance of you, in your 
rich poverty—your Christian humility and d your 
patriarchal simplicity and elevation of soul. Nor shall I forget 
your sweet, playful, endearing Mary ; nor—I can find no word 
a iate to your Jenny's loveliness. She seems to me a 
Saint, whose touch hallews overy thing earthly! I shall never 
forget the moment in which she gave me your loan, and spoke 
= — of comfort to - < a 5 : - 

4 , ere , to explain eve ing to 
sent m as ~y vay wt ig 
they will condescend te receive them.” 

So he has some idea of re-visiting Crekelad! I shall be 
pee to see him again. Perhaps the young man, in his en- 

usiastic gratitude, has sent me his all, in return for the 
trifle I lent him! I should be very sorry for that. He ap- 
pears rather used to acting from impulse; but he has un- 
doubtedly an honest heart. 

The little Alfred is already a prodigious favorite with the 
gitls. He is indeed a sweet child. We have ht 8 nice 
cradle, and several other necessary articles. The cradle 
stands by Jenny's bed, and she watches over him with the ten- 
derest care. 

January 3d.—To-day the new vicar, Mr. Fleecher, ar- 
rived at the ion, and sent forme. I immediately obeyed the 
summons. He is a fine-looking man, of pleasant manners. 
He informed me that it was bis wish, ifI agreed to it, to enter 
at once upon his duties; but that I might retain the emolu- 
ment till Easter. I answered that | had not the least objec- 
tion, and should avail myself of the opportunity for seeking 
other means of liveli . Yet it was my wish to deliver a 
farewell sermon in the churches where | had so long preached 
the gospel, 

This he readily agreed to, and proposed to come this after- 
noon to my house, to look into the condition of the dwelling, 
se soon to be his own. His wife accompanied him on his 
visit. She is, apparently, of good family, and well-bred, but 
haughty and overbearing. Nothing was right about the 
house; and my daughters she scarce honored with a glance. 
She noticed Alfred sleeping in his cradle—(sbe is herself 
about to become a mother )—and turning to Jenny said, “ You 
are young to be married!” Poor Jenny colored, and was 
about to explain, when I came to her aid. Mrs. Fleecher 
heard me through with great attention, then put on an incred- 
ulous look, and shrugged her shoulders. his behavior I 
thought very unbecoming, but said nothing. I invited them 
to stay to tea, but the lady declined. Her husband seems 
completely under her sway. 1 need not add, we were glad 
to be relieved from such visiters. 

January 6th.—A letter from Mr. Withiel; he professes 
himself sorry fur my embarrassments, and kindly bids me 
give myself no concern, at present, about Brooks's debt, as 
I shall have as long a time as I choose for the peyment.— 
He seems better acquainted with my circumstances than I 
supposed; but he alludes to them delicately. His letter 
has taken a great weight off my mind; I rejoice yet 
more to find a mau so humane and honorable. He shall not 
be deceived in his opinion of me. As soon as I can, I will 
go inyselfto Trowbridge, and pay him on account, the twelve 

I received from Fieetman. 

Jenny assures me that her rest is never broken by little 
Alfred, and, indeed, the child is remarkably quiet, only wak- 
ing once during the night, when she gives him a drink, and 
he goes to sleep again. Yet I cannot help feeling some anx- 
iety about the gil. She is not so lively as she used to be, 
though she insists that she is happier than ever. Some:imee 
she falls into absent fits, and sits silent, with her needle-work 
on ber lap; and if one of us speaks to ber, she starts, and 
asks what it was we said. This, undoubtedly, comes from 
the interruption of her sleep, though she will not acknow- 
ledge it. 1 wish she could be persuaded to take tome sleep 
during the day, but that she will not do. 

It cannot be possible that her girlish head is turned b 
Fleetman's praises! She asked me for his letter to 4 
but has not given it back to me. There it lies in her work- 
basket. Perhaps she has forgotten it. } 

January 8th.—My farewell sermon was heard with tears 
by my parishioners. I did not know they loved me half so 
well. From all of them | hear expressions of affection and 
regret, and many have loaded me with presents. My house 
has never been so full of good things of all kinds as it is 
now. We overflow with abundance. But I can readily dis- 
pose of what we do not need. I know many poor families 
in the village, and Jenny knows more thanI do. These shall 
be made bappy with us. 

1 could not deliver my farewell sermon without great eme- 
tion. It was written with many tears. I am quitting what 
has hitherte been my world, my business, my pursuit in life. 
1 am thrust out of the vineyard like a useless servant; yet 
have 1 labored therein, not asa hireling; I have planted 
some promising vines, and pruned many. I am driven from 
the field of my labors, where I have wrought with care and 
hepe and honest zeal, and fervent prayer I have sought 
the bed of the sick, and shrunk not from fatigue, so I might 
administer strength and comfort, and holy hope to the d 
ing. Ihave warned sinners to turn from evil ways; 
have filled the destitute with joy; I have led back the lost 
to the way of life. All this I say without pride ; ! 
are knit to mine with the strongest tie, and that tie is brok- | 


| slept myself next morning at the inn. 


‘ counted out the twelve 
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his office ! 
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my successor already entered 
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poverty 
them, now that I have 
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enough, and 
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my daughters from want. We could be happy, and lay 
eneugh for days of sickness and adversity. 1 would never 
complain of wind and weather, however often and se- 
rely they 
to my dear parishoners ! 


at that may not be, and I will not murmur. The tears _ 


cee 


i 


| that fall upon this sheet are not tears of repining discontent. | 


not my heart bleed? But God’s will be | down to table. Fleetman 


Most gladly would I ask the favor of Dr. Snarr to allow | 
remain and perform the vicar’s duty witheut salary, || table, our guest went to the cradle, 
Iam | 


and hardship from my childhood ; I should | 






_my eldest daughter to drink with him. She did so, and he 
| seemed, at once, to recover his vivacity. When he rose from 

asked many questions 
about little Alfred. I related the circumstances of my sin- 
gular new-year’s present, and my vain conjectures as to who 


more than enough, || had sent it. 


money sent and promised with Alfred, to keep me | 


“I can give you some information respecting that,” said 
he. “ The new-year’s present came from me.” 

“From you!” exclaimed I and the girls in a breath. 

“ Yes, from me; and now, my dear friend, it is time to let 


beat upon my head, were I only privileged | you into the mystery. I am no comedian, but a baronet, and 


my name is Cecil Fayrford. My sister and myself have been 
| long kept wrongfully from the estate we inherited from our 
late father, by an uncle, who made some difficulty about the 


I have never prayed fur riches or prosperity, nor do I pray |, will, and involved us in a lawsuit. We have lived, till very 
for them now. But oh, Lord! let not thy servant be dis- | recently, on a litle property left us by our mether. My sis- 


missed entirely from Thy service, while he has yet strength | 


vineyard, and with Thy blessing, win souls ! 

January 13th.—I have to record the particulars of my jour- , 
ney to Trowbridge. I arrived late at night, and much fe- | 
tigued with walking to the good uld town, and actually over- | 
When I had dressed 
myself in clean clothes—(I think I have not made a better 
&ppearance since my wedding-day, so carefully had Jenny 
prepared my best suit!) I left the inn, and went to Withiel’s 
residence. He livesin a large and handsome house. 

He received me, at first, rather coldly; but when I in- 
formed him who I was, he invited me te walk into his office. 
Here I thanked him fur his kindness toward me; and rela- 
ted the circumstances under which I became surety for 
Brooks, with matters that had taken place since. I then 


pounds, my first payment, and laid 
them on the table. | 


Mr. Withiel looked at me with a smile, and seemed moved. 
At length he reached me his hand, shook mine cordially, and | 
said, ‘‘ My dear sir, | am better acquainted with you than 
you think, though I have never seen you before. I know you 
foran honest man. Take back your twelve pounds; I cannot 
receive them from you; let me rather add something.” He 
went into an adjoining room, and fetched thence a paper.— 
“ You know this,” said he; “here is your own hand-writing 
—your signature to the bond of security. I make it a pre- 
sent to you and your daughters.” He tore the paper in two 
and placed it in my hands. 

I eould not speak, overcome with surprise and gratitude. 
My eyes were wet. Mr. Withiel saw that I was endeavor- 
ing to thank him, and said, ‘* Not one word more, my dear 
sir! that is the only way in which I will suffer you to thank 
me. Indeed, I have done nothing wonderfel; I would freely 
have forgiven poor Brooks the debt, had he spoken openly to 
me. 


Ought it not to rejoice the heart of a Christian to see the 
fruits of his faith in such men? Truly it did mine. Mr. 
Withiel then introduced me to his wife and his son, and in- 
sisted upon sending for my bundle of clethes from the inn, 
and having me for a guest while I remained in town. His 
hospitality was princely. Su unaccustomed am I te splen- 
did furniture, that 1 hardly knew how to make use of what 
I saw. 


The next day my kind friend sent me back to Crekelad in 


‘his carriage. I prayed for blessings upen my benefactor.— 


My girls wept for joy, when I showed them the torn bond, 
and joined with me in thankfulness that so heavy a burden of 
care was thus unexpectedly removed from my heart. 

January 16th.—This day has been truly remarkable ; I 
shall never forget it, nor cease to be thankful, I trust, for all 
the blessings bestowed upon me. 

We were together this morning; Alfred in his cradie, which 
Mary rocked while she read, and Jenny sewing by the win- 
dow. Suddenly she started up, and became pale as death. 
We asked what was the matter. ‘He is coming,” she re- 
plied; and the next instant Fleetman entered. 

He wore an elegant traveling suit, and looked remarkably 
well. We all greeted him cordially ; he embraced me, kissed 


, Mary, and begged Jenny's pardon, while he kissed her hand, 
_ for che fright he had caused her. 


I bade the girls bring out wine and cold meats, to enter- 
tain my guest and friend in rather better style than before ; 
but he declined my invitation, having left, he said, his com- 
pany at the inn. 
mind, and consented to stay and Junch with us. 

When he spoke of his ‘ company,’ supposing, of course, he 
meant a theatrical company, I asked if they expected to play 
here in the village, adding, that it was too 

for much encouragement. Fleetman laughed, and said, 
“We will act a piece or so, but it shall be without pay.” 
Mary was delighted to hear this; she had always wished, 
she said, to see a play. She told the news to Jenny, who 
just then came in with the tray of refreshments. 


“ Have you many actors in your company, Mr. Fleetman ?” | 


asked Mary. He replied, ‘‘ Only a gentleman and his wife, 
but they are both excellent performers.” 

Jenny looked unusually grave. As she set down the things 
on the table, she asked, looking toward Fleetman, “‘ And 
you, sir—are you going to perform !” 

I thought there was some sadness in her voice, The young 


man seemed to think so too. He did not answer for a mo- | 


ment; then stepping near to her, he said almost in a whisper, 
‘That, dear Miss Jenny, depends upon you.” 
| My daughter looked down and bl deeply, but made 
no reply ; and I confess I was rather at a loss to know what 
he meant. Indéed, the embarrassment seemed general, ‘till 


| Mary put an end to it by some sprightly remark, and we sat 


Yet at Jenny's entreaty he changed his | 


poor a place to | 


ter suffered much from the tyranny ef eur uncle, who was our 


| to wait on Thee! Grant that I may again enter into Thy " guardian. He had promised her in marriage to one of bis 


| friends ; whereas she was betrothed to the son of Lord San- 

| dom, whose father meanwhile, was bent on forcing his son to 
wed atich heiress he had in view. The lovers, persecuted 
as they were, resolved on a private union ; and shortly after, 
their marriage was solemnized without the knowledge of 
either my uncle or Lord Sandom. 

“ Alfred is their son. My sister went, under my protec- 
tion, to reside in a country place, where she could have the 
benefit of sea bathing, as her health was delicate. I engaged 

| to provide for her infant's being taken care of. I had heard 
—you will wonder at this—of the Christian virtues of a cer- 
tain vicar of Crekelad—virtues which shone in obscurity and 
poverty. I came hither with the express purpose of seeing 
and proving you. Will you parden my stratagem? I ascer- 
tained that | had not been deceived in your character, and 
that I might safely trust you with the care and education of 
my little nephew. 


“ Fortune took a turn sooner than we ex My sis- 


ter did not return to my uncle’s house; but we shortly had 


the satisfaction of hearing that the suit was decided in our fa- 
ver, and we restored to our rightful possession ; and within a 
few days the news came that old Lord Sandem was dead. 
His son immediately made known his marriage, and came to 
claim his wife. There is now no need of keeping Alfred’s 
birth a secret. His parents have come to take him with 
them; I have come to take you with me also, if you have no 





objections. 
“ The situation of Rector of is inthe gift of my fam- 
ily, whose representative I am; and it is now vacant. It is 


worth two hundred pounds a year, beside the tithes. You, 
_ my dear friend, have lost your place. Will you take this, 
and remove into our neighborhood ?” 

God alone knows what I felt at these words—at thus see- 
ing a field open for my labors, with provision so far beyond 
my necessities or merits. I felt tears coming in my eyes, and 
could only press my benefactor’s hand. Mary embraced me 
joyfully; Jenny snatched the baronet’s hand and kissed it; 
but he was gone before we could find words to thank him. 

In less than half an hour he returned, bringing with him 
Lerd Sandom and his lady, a lovely young creature, who, 
without heeding us, ran to the cradle where the child lay, 
kneeled down and kissed his fair eheeks, and wept tears of 
deep emotion. Her husband raised her and begged her to be 
composed. She then apologized to us for her odd behavior, 
and thanked me most feelingly for the care I had taken of 
her boy. Turning to Mary, she repeated her expressions of 
obligation; but the lively girl disclaimed them, and pointing 
to Jenny, who stood by the window, said, “ My sister, there 
is the boy’s mamma!” 

Lady Sandom went up to my eldest daughter, and looked 
at her a moment in silence; then with a smiling glance at 
her brother, she took Jenny's hand kindly. ‘The poer girl 
seemed abashed at being the object of so much gratitude. 
**T cannot thank you,” said Lady Sandom, “ so warmly as a 
mother's heart prompts me to do. But 1 wish, lovely Jenny, 
that you would take me fora sister Here is my poor bro- 
ther ;” the Baronet came nearer as she spoke ; ‘ will yeu not 
take pity on him, and let me be really your sister?” 

Jenny answered, blushiag, “ He is my father’s benefactor.” 

“Do not be unkind to him, then; if you but knew how he 
loves you !”’ 

The Baronet took my daughter's hand and kissed it. She 
tried to draw it away. ‘“ Will you make me unhappy ?” 
asked he. ‘I shall be wretched without thishand.” Jenny 
' suffered him to keep it, and leading her to me, the Baronet 
_ asked me to receive and bless him as my sen. 

“* My daughter!” cred I, “you are, perhaps, at this mo- 
ment, bewildered, as Iam. Collect yourself, and answer, as 
to a mest solemn question. Can you love this young man? 
Consent not to wed him unless you can love him !” 

Jenny could find no words to reply, but the glance she gave 
the Baronet, when I thus spoke, and her trustful look to- 
ward me, quite satisfied me that she thought him worthy of 

* According to Goldsmith's Life, prefixed to his miscellaneons 
Hi some, complete in one volume—the Vicar of Wakefield appeared in 
1 

y *s Nors.—Goidemith’s Vicar of Wakefeld appeared - 
on boat 1772* This circumstance is hate ag botiees at \ hea 
possible that the accomplished writer may have taken the first idea of 
his entertaining work from a fragment of the ‘Journal of a Vicar in 
Wiltshire,’ which had, in 1776, been seen im the British Maga- 
zine. It was there stated io be a feithfel history, and it is evident, 
|, owed little to the embellishment of fancy. I cannot find that aay 
| more of the Journal has been published ; probably the humble-minded 
| Viear was solely induced to present this extract to tne warld, by the 

linelihood the caly event werth recerding--would be fraaght with 
| Mi 
| imstruction to thosejwho reud it. 
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her affections; and I invoked the blessing of Heaven upon { 
their union. 
The delight of all parties, and the childish glee of my 
oungest daughter, in prospect of the approaching wedding, \' 
Seonne attempt to describe, nor my own feelings for the rest 
of the day. My heart is too full of happiness. I hope, in a ! 
day or two, to be in a more serene frame of mind. 














































































From ‘ Arcturus’ for August. 
The Vision of the Coffin- Maker's "Prentice. | 


Wuat was mere natural than that the thoughts of Sam | 
Totton, the Coffin-Maker’s *prentice, should be running on 
death’s heads and grinning skulls, and damp, dark vaults, 
deep down in the earth; with now and then a cheerful feel- 
ing of the pleasantness of country church-yards, with tomb- 
stones interspersed among sweet-scented apple trees, and 
rich green palls of bright meadow grass spreading over the 
grave? Now and then, too, he might think of ghosts releas- | 
ing themselves from the grave, and taking a night’s ramble, 
and whist!ing down tall chimneys in cities, or glaring in with | 
great cold eyes, at farm-house windows, and frightening the 
quiet circle at the fire-side with a dread token of death near 
at hand, or some heavy evil about to burst on the unlucky 
house. By the hour would the young ’prentice sit in the un- 
dertaker’s shop, meditating on the sorry changes of life; the 
wonderful demand for coffins in the summer months, and the 
strange world into which many merry stout gentlemen, and | 
joyous ladies, would ere long be transported, screwed close 
down in the cruel coffins that stood in a grim row before 
Some he knew would stretch themselves quietly at length, | 

and fall asleep; others would fight and wrestle, like very de- | 

mons, ere they could be brought to bear to be shut down and | 
cabined in forever; and others again, in whom life was fu- 
rious, and not to be rapidly extinguished, would smite and 
dash their deadly hands against the coffin lid, and would | 
cry out in voices stifled in the damp, thick clay, to be freed. 
With this turn of mind, the ‘prentice was sitting one 
night in the shop on an undertaker’s stool, and watching the 
various shadows that came through the door, as the August 
sun settled in the sky. Now the shadow would flit in at one 
coffin, filling it only breast high; then shifting itself, it would 
‘ take entire possession of a child’s that stood next; and so 
flitting past, from one to the other, it brought into Sam's 
mind the thought how these coffins would one day be ten- 
anted, and what manner of people it might be that should be 
laid in the coffins that stood about him—large and small— 
and how soon they would all be filled and borne silently away. | 
The thought had scarcely formed itself in Sam's mind, « 
when the shop-bell was rung very gently—a glass door that 
was between him and the street was opened, and a figure, , 
more wo-begone, wretched and discensolate, than he had |, 
ever before beheld, presented himself, and paused for a mo- 
ment, just long enough for the ‘prentice to take notice of ' 
his appearance. His eyes were wild, and sunken far behind 
pele, ghastly, hollow cheeks, in which there was no drop of 

lood; his head was without covering of any sort, except a 

shock of uncombed, matted hair, and he limped sadly for- 

ward on disproportioned, infirm legs, in scanty apparel, and 

with an apologetic appeal in his looks to the young 'prentice, | 
shambled away into a remote corner of the shop, and plant- 

ed himself as nearly upright, and with as great a show of 

decorum as he could, in a cheap pine coffin that stood by it- 

self. 


Sam felt strongly inclined to enter into conversation with 
the Poor Figure, and to learn by what chances it had been 
brought into that lean and melancholy beggary. Ere he 
could do this, the door was pushed forcibly open, and a 
portly personage entered, and stalking across the shop with 
great dignity and majesty of bearing, proceeded to an in- 
spection of the coffias, going close up to them, examining 
nicely the grain of the wood—yea, even smelling of it, and 
turning away with an air of vast disdain whenever it proved to 
be cedar or baywood—the quality of the muslin, and the action 
of the hinges. After turning up a majestic nose, discolured 
slightly by the use of wine or table-beer, at two-thirds of 
the undertaker’s assortment, the pertly gentleman at length 
fixed upon a magnificent tabernacle of mahogany, with fine 
relling hinges, that could n’t jar upon his delicate ear when | 
he should come to be fastened in, and an enormoss silver _ 
plate, with a chased border of cheerful flowers, that tuok 
away the very appearance of death. Having concluded to | 
oceupy this tenement, the portly gentleman proceeded to take | 
possession, and with great difficulty crowded himself into the 
coffin; forgetting, however, to put off his hat, which re- 
mained fixed on his head in a very sturdy and consequential 
position; and here he stood, belt upright, staring at the 
young ’prentice, as if it were his determination to chill him 
into an icicle. Sam was, however, not so easily over-awed, 
but on the contrary felt greatly inclined to burst into a good | 
hearty laugh at the comic figure the nice portly gentleman | 
made in his dainty brass-hinged mahogany coffin. 

As he turned away his eyes, they encountered a spectacle 
which came nigh changing their merry humor to tears—for 
a sweet lady, all in white, floated gently past him, of a fair, 
meek demeanor, and bearing iu either hand two little chil- | 
dren, a boy and girl, whose faces ever turned toward the | 
lady's with an expression of interest and tender regard.— | 
Clinging to her with a firm grasp, they glided by, and tried 
at first to find rest in one coffin wogether, and quietly assum- | 
ing their places, they stood calm and patient, as if death had _ 

kindly upon them ; the two children turning reverently | 
toward their mother and hanging on her pale sweet | 
look with passionate constancy. 





| rents, nor poer rates; no beggar’s ding-ding at the froat-door 


_ then. 


_ content. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
Directly in the steps of these visitors, there entered a | 

rsonage, who, judging from the dotted apparel in which | 
Re presented himself, might have beeen the ghost of some \ 
black spotted card or other, come to take a hand with Sam’s | 
master, who was greatly addicted to the sport and entertain- | 
ment of whist-playing. However this might be, the new |, 


comer entered with'a couple of summersets, turned about when | 








| he bad reached the entire length of the shop, took off his 


piebald cap, and made a leg to Sam, and then scrambled | 
into a coffin directly opposite that of the portly gentleman. =| 
For a long time these twe stood regarding each | 
other; the one grinning and hitching up his leg, as if he felt ) 
the irksomeness of confinement; and the other, with a sol- 
emn look of consequence and self-importance, determined as | 
if the very grave itself should not get the better of him. 
“This is pleasant!’ said the portly gentlemen, at length, 
with a slight tone of irony and condescension, to his neighbor, i 
the clown. ft 
“Very! but not so airy as the ring,” answered the merry- 
on No orporati ith a cut of cold 
“ Nor as snug as a cv jon pantry, with a cut 
tongue between two debates,” returned be portly gentleman. 
“ But then it has its advantages. No taxes, mind that, (those 
tax-gatherers used to be the torment of my life,) no ground- | 


iT 
" 


bell.” 

“« But consider,” the clown, “ though we lodge 
in a cellar, as it were, a good under- nd, six steps down, | 
where are the oysters and brandy? Did that occur to you?” | 

“TI confess it did not,” said the portly gentleman, slightly 
8 . “but I was thinking now what a choice storage 
this would be for half a gross of tip-top champagne, with the 
delicate sweat standing on the outside the bottles.” 

“ There 's no room for a summerset here, either.” said the 
clown. 

“ Nor to deliver a speech in,” answered the portly gentle 
man. “ See, I could n’t stretch out my right arm half its 


' length, to make even my first gesture; rather a cramped, 


close place, after all.” 

“ Vanities! vanities!” cried the Poor Fgure, from his dis- 
tant coffin, ble to suppress his feelings any longer. 
* Cramped and close is it? It's a paradise compared with 
the dark, damp dungeons on the earth, where the living body 
is pent up in dreary walls, and the cheerful light of day comes 
in by stealth through grim bars. Whenthe world moves past 
the poor prisoner’s window, without a look of recognition ; 
when no man’s hand takes his in congenial grasp—is that 
life, d’ye say? He is dead—I tell you, dead!” cried the 
Poor Figure, in a voice of piercing agony, “‘ as if the marble 
slab was laid upon his breast, and the grave-liggers piled 
mountains upon his corse ?” 

“* Many ’s the jolly time,” resumed the portly gentleman, 
without much heed of the Poor Figure’s declamation, we ‘ve 
had at city suppers. How tenderly the turkey’s breast— 

ht by the commonalty, purchased by the sweat of the 

we be millien—yielded to the shining knife. How 
sweetly the popular port wine, and the public porter, glided 
down the throat! Choice tim®S”were these, my good sir, 
when the city paid the hackman’s fare for dainty rides to the 
suburbs, and when we made the poor devil paupers stand 
about us licking their thin chops, while we rolled the rich 
morsels under our tongues. But now,” he added in a rather 
melancholy tone, “I am little better than one of the hea- 
I smell nothing but the musty earth; my gay apperel 
is falling piecemeal into doleful tatters, and I can get nothing 
to chew upon but an occasional mouthful of black mould, 
that sadly impedes digestion, if one had any digestion in 
such a place as this worth speaking of.” 

“Think but of one thing, sir,” said the clown, with an 
uneasy movement in his coffin, ‘‘and you cannot fail to be 
Where are the duns in this new empire of ours? 
We are as inaccessible to the vile creatures as the crown of 
an iceberg. Why, sir, there was a poor wretch of a col- 
lector who haunted me for a vile debt of twenty-two and six- 
pence, until I was sorely tempted to take his very life; aad 
put myself upon contrivances how I could take it with most 
pain and torture to his body and soul. I thought of all sorts 
of man-traps, and pit-falls in blind alleys and leaden-headed 
bludgeons; and at length—Heaven save the mark !—l 
pitched upon the scheme of carrying him off in a balloon, | 
and about two miles up, letting him slip with a cord about 
his neck, and hang dangling by the neck until dead, ten 
thousand feet high. He was got safely into the balloon by a dex- 
trous accomplice ; was carried up—and, now that my mind 
was at ease as to the result, I went heme to take a quiet cup 
of tea, and to settle up my books, meaning to run my pen 
through the twenty-two pm | six as a settled account, when— 
the Lord save us—who should knock gently at my door, and 
march in with his old impudent smile, but my enemy the 
collector, with his customary % he did n’t in- 

if it was n't too much trouble, he would like to | 
have the small amount of his bill, which, as I knew, had | 
been standing some time. The had broken, sir, just as i 
they passed over my house, the vile little rascal had pitched 
upon the roof, and making the best ef circumstances, hed | 





_ walked down my scuttle, and availing himself of the H 


tunity, had looked in with his cursed little bill. We're free | 
a » scamp now. [’m not sure—is n’t that he in the pine | 
c n ” 

Sure enough, there stood the Poor Figure, leaning toward 
them, and listening in an attitude of intense regard, to every 
thing that had fallen from the lips of the clown. | 


“Tam the man!” he cried with great emphasis, whep the 
clown had ended. “ None other but I. On the little paltry ' 





who lay rotting in the cold jail; waiting for deliverance, 

which I had promised him = 

tongue as man could. 

such an hour—naming, in 

hepe, the very minute and second; and I did not come. 

Was not that a lie? And did you not stand behind me, 

other har? How 
and mine, in that Jittle business of the twenty-twe shil- 

es aol sixpence, God only knows ! ve you the 

the eld man’s bones are at the bottom of the prison 

where he perished. should plead for truth from its 

ee eee avoice to shake prison walls and 

fetters from many limbs. God grant they may.” 

The Poor Figure had scarcely ended when the door was 
slowly epened, and disclosed a mek little man clad in a neat 
suit of plain black, with two snow-white bands falling under his 
chin. His gait and aspect denoted many solemn thoughts, 
and with a slow pace, and a ing consciousness of the 
gloomy realm in which he was ing, he advanced to an 
obscure corner of the place, and folding his arms calmly upsn 
his breast, stood silently in his coffin—his head only inclining 
a little on one side, as if he expected momently to catch the 


_ sound of the last great trump, and to welcome the summons. 


Sam heard a noise in the hall, as if some persons shuffled 


| about in heavy boots in search of the door, and after the lap:e 


of a few minutes a large man in a white coat, with a dirty 


‘cape, a ponderous leather hat, and a club in his hand, swag- 


gered boldly in, waeer looking about —— a — as if 
on the watch for a or apparition, walking quietly off, 
and taking his station in a comfortable cedar cofkn in the 
middle of the apartment—obviously mistaking it for a watch- 
box—fell gently asleep. From all that he saw, Sam ima- 
gined that this was a city watchman—and the presun ption 
is, that he was not far wrong. 

After a salubrious slumber of some ten minutes or more, 
this gentleman waked up, and, thrusting his head out of his 
coffin, stretched his mt and gazed up and down the apart- 
ment, and then toward the ceiling. 

** How the devil 's this?" he at length exclaimed. “ The 
lamps are out early to-night, and the Alderman must have 
put the moon in bis pocket, I guess. That's the way they 
serve us poor Charleys. We wouldn't catch a rogue more 
than once in an age if we did n't take them into porter-houses 
and get ‘em drunk, and study their physiognomies, and so set 
them a stealing half fuddied!” 

“* What 's that you say, my man?" cried the voice of the 
portly gentleman. “ What fault have you to find with the 
Corporation, I'd like to know? Do you intend to impeach 
their astronomy, sir,and to say, sir, that the moon doesn’t 
rise when she is set down forin the almanac? I'd have you 
know, sir, the moon 's bespoke three months abead, and that 
the oil-dealers know when they can put a short allowance in 


the lamps! [I'll have you broke if you have n't a care how 
you speak of an Alderman. A word to the wise in your ear, 
sir.” 


The watchman was making up his mouth for a reply, and 
it is impossible to say what choice specimens of rhetoric 
might net have been furnished between them, but at this mo- 
ment the shop-bell was rung with great fary. Sam started 
up with wonderful alacrity—distinguished the ring at once 


' from all ether possible rings; and receiving, as he advanced 
| to the front of the warehouse, a thumping blow on the side 


of the head, was asked what he meant by lea the shop 
open at that time of night, and coffins out at the door to be 
rotted by the night-dew, and chalked upon by young vaga- 
bonds in the street ? 

This was of course Sam's master. Sam's visiters mistook 
it, however, for a summons of a very different kind: the 
watchman, supposing it to be an alarm of fire, ratiled his 
club against a ectlediie, and sprang for the door; the 
portly gentleman thought it a melodious su bell, and, 
di ing himself, exhibited equal activity my we we Fig- 
heres ee. | hobbling along like a waiter in a hurry; the 
clown, for the call-bey’s notice, and summerseted threugh the 
door; the sweet lady in white, for the last of the Sun- 
day summons, and glided away with her children at her side ; 
and the little parson, ing down his bands and caiming 
his thoughts to the purpose of the hour, taking it for the Wed- 
nesday evening lecture call. And so the company dispersed. 

Sem, busying himself in obeying the undertaker’s orders, 
soon closed the warehouse ; and as he moved past the empty 
coffins, to his bed at the end of the shop, ond Gaui how 


' they had been lately filled, it occurred te him how ineppor- 
_tunely men might be laid in their os debtors lying 


nearest neighbors to catch-poles and deputies, whose up- 


, proach was the curse of their life: the clown and the alder- 


man, and profligates, in a tender vicinage : tapsters 
and favorers of the pure stream, perchance murderers and 


| their victims, and breakers of troth and violaters of faith 


to woman, in a proximity so clese that the skeleton 
arm out-stretched might reach into the grave where the bro- 
ken heart lay, and take its cold and ineffectual hand back 
into that which had done it such deadly wrong. On Judge- 
ment Day, when the trump sounds among burials like these, 
if aught of fiery or human ions, what awful scenes will 
bear witness to the fi the young 'prentice-boy ! when 
forme shall start wp and have i> eqaie but te glass oo other 
a forms, to loathe, oe, Sarees oe = 
which they gaze. Grave-yards would then know a strife 
passionate conflict that battle-felds could not match, with 


{ 
| stints cosine Got Seeaeeie Soe s vengeance and 


oF” Wm. H. Simmons, Eoq., the celebrated Lecturer on 





\ debt of twenty-two and sixpence, bung my old father’s life, || the British Poets, died in Boston on Monday last. 
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The Aspects at Washington are daily scanned by politi- 
cians, business men, and indeed by all classes of citizeng with 


profound and increasing interest. The Bank bill, having | 
passed the House by a decisive majority, is now before the | 
President for his signature or veto. It is understood that he 
has requested the written opinion of cash mepettin of te 5 
stitution as the bill contemplates, and will take full time to | 
consider the subject. We believe his decision will not be | 
made known before Monday next, which is within the ten 


Cabinet vn the constitutionality and necessity of such an in- 


days allowed him by the Constitution. Meantime, intense 
excitement on the subject pervades Washington, and is ex- 
tending threugh the country. Should he return the bill with 
objections, an explosion of feeling in Congress, a disruption 
of the Cabinet, and a breaking up of the Whig party, are 

It seems to us, however, that very much must depend 


upon the sature and extent of the President's objections to formerly Governor of Ohio, Wm. J. Brown, late Secretary of 


the bill, and the language in which they are expressed. If 
the President ebjects only to certain features of the bill, and 


desires that they be modified, believing them to be unwar-— 
ranted by the Constitution, we do not see that this can pro- | 
perly be made the occasion for a break-up. In fact, we do 
not sce what is to be gained by an explosion at all, and we 


still doubt that any such will take place, even should there 


be a Veto, which is doubtful. But a week will dissipate all b 


uncertainty. 

Congress, it will be seen, is urging forward its business 
with energy. The Repeal of the Sub-Treasury has passed 
both Houses by great majorities. The Bankrupt bill will 
probably have passed the House before this sheet is issued, 
and the Land bill, by a closer vote, the Senate. The doubts 


which had overhung the passage of this bill are well nigh . 


dispelled by the votes on amendments given in our last ad- 
vices. These bills being passed, there remains little of pub- 
lic interest to do, and, unless the Bank question is reopened, 
we look for an adjournment by the close of next week. 


We learn with surprise that strenuous objections are made | 
to the confirmation of Edward Everett as Minister tb Eng- | 


land on the allegation that he is inclined to Abolition. This 
has arrested action on all diplomatic appointments. 





Repeat or rux Sup-Treasony.—Our Washington letter 
states that the bill repealing the Sub-Treasury Act, which 
passed the Senate early in the Session by some 30 to 12 
v.tes, passed the Hoese on Monday by 134 to 87: majority 
Forty-seven. As it was a pretty clean party vote, we need 
not give the Yeas and Nays. Whoever wishes to preserve 
them need only take the alphabetical list of each party pub- 
lished by us last week, put Mr. Sprigg of Ky. in the nega- 
tive and John Campbell of S. C. in the affirmative, and strike 
from it the following absentees: 


Whigs.—Messrs. Alford of Ga., Cooper of Pa., Gates of 
N. Y., A. Randall of Md., Sollers of Md. and Wise of Va. 
[Speaker White of Ky. not voting ]—in all 7. 


ition.—Messrs. Brewster ef N. Y., Dimock of Pa. | 
Eastman of N. H., Gerry of Pa, McKeon of N. Y., New- | 


hard of Pa., Rhett of S. C. and Sanford of N. Y., Sumter of 
S. C., and Sweney of Ohio—10. 

Mr. Joha Campbell of S.C. an odd fish, who has been 
Union, Whig, anti-Bank, and finally Van Buren, but always 
opposed to the Sub-Treasury, voted in the affirmative, while 
Mr. Sprigg of Ky. a Whig, but elected by the aid of the Op- 
position, vuted in the negative. Messrs. Gilmer and Mallory 
of Va. who have opposed all other decided Whig measures, 
voted in the affirmative. 


GF Rev. Joux Pirrront bas been fully acquitted of the 
charges of immorality and neglect of pastoral duties brought 
against him by certain of his congregation. The charge of 
harshness and want of courtesy in some of his correspon- | 
dence with his opponents was sustained, and Mr. P. cen- 
sured thereen, but the Council refused to dissolve his pasto- 
ral connection. So the distilleries are vanquished. 

——————- 


tT Joux Hawnxins, the Temperance Apostle, returned | 
to Beston on Wednesday from Maine, where he had been 20 H 


days, delivered 36 Lectures, and raised up a mighty army of 
Temperance men. 


—— 

Vermont Evxction.—The Abolition candidate for Gov- 
ernor in Vermont has declined. There are now but two 
candidates—Whig and Opposition. The election takes place 


h 


THE AUGUST ELECTIONS. 





were a dozen candidates, running upon all manner of 
local hebbies. So far as we have returns, the result is as fol- 
lows: 


|" Szxate—Whig—Rush 1, Wayne 1, Madison and Hen- 


cock 1, Ripley 1: Total 4. 
Opposition—Wayne 1, M 
Steuben, &c. 1, Allen, &c. 1: Total 5. 
Hovuse— Whig—Bartholomew 1, Cass 1, Decatur 1, Clay 
| 1, Marion 1, Henry 2, Wayne 3, Union 2, Ripley 1, Hendricks 
1, Vigo 1, Rush 2, Jeffesron 2, Laporte 1, St. Josephs 1: 
Total 20. 
! ge 1, Clinton 1, Carroll 1, Clay 1, Dear- 
born 3, Johnson 1, Fountain 1, Hancock 2, Knox 1, Marion 


‘and Noble 1, De Kalb and Steuben 1, Jefferson 1, Putnam 
2, Shelby 1, Sullivan 2, Parke 1, Vigo 1: Total 27. 


Among the Opposition Members elect are Ethan A. Brown, 


State, Jehn W. Davis, and Edward A. Hannegan, late Mem- 
bers of Congress. 
| Ittrsets.—Cook County gives a majority for James H. 
Ralston, V. B. over Hon. John T. Stuart, Whig, for Con- 
' gress, of only 300. The re-election of Mr. Swart is consid- 
ered pretty certain. We have nothing reliable from the 
other Districts. 

Kestucky.—The Whigs bear undisputed sway in this 
State ; but there have been a few spirited contests on non- 
pelitical grounds. In Fayette County, there has been a great 
struggle between the Clay and Wickliffe families, and Rob- 
ert Wickliffe, Jr. is chosen Delegate over C. M. Clay by 106 
| majority. Hon. Rickard M. Johnson, late Vice President, 

is elected Delegate from Scott County without opposition. 


Acapama.—We have a few returns from the Election in 





_ Alabama last Monday. They are as follews : 1840. 
c j Beleg Governor. President. 

} Whig. Opp. Fitz’d, Op. Mc’Clung. Harrison. V. B. 
| Autauga ..... 0 Zeccecee 669 357..... 591 574. 
Butler ......2 G.cccee 237 581..... 710 274 
Coben .......0  1......708  185..... 316 539 
Macon.......1 ecosce §=6. of. 088...2.- FBI 338 , 
Lowndes.....2 Srcccoe FB =—s_cccce 896 522 
Montgomery ..2 0......716 758..... 1134 811 
Dallas, (part).2 O..ccce 73 SBT. cc00 1024 689 


The Whigs lose one Delegate in Autauga. It is evident 
that McClung, the no-party stump candidate for Gevernor, is 
badly beaten unless he bas local strength in the Northern 
Counties. In some Counties the Whigs generally voted for 
him; in others partially. Col. Fitzpatrick lives at this end 
of the State, (in Autauga Co.) and is personally popular. 
| Tennessee.—We have no returns from this State. 


a 


VOTE ON THE BANK BILL, 
OF THE SEVERAL STATES IN EACH HOUSE OF CONGRESS. 








Senate. House or Rerarsentatives 
Yeas. Nays. Absent. Yeas. Nays Absent. 
Balan... cose voce 1 bs weee cece 4 4 
New-Hampshire .0 2 eosesecs 0 4 1 
Vermont.......- 2 Os eeccccce 4 0 1 
Massachusetts. ..2 0 sees sense 10 2 
Connecticut ..... 1 0 eves ecco 6 0 
' Rhode Island ...2 0 secs ete 8 0 
New-York ...... 1 1 eccceces 17 20 3 
New-Jersey .....2 0 ccccesce & 0 
laware....... 0 Beccccese 3 0 
' Pennsylvania....0 Zs cece cece 11 15 2 
Maryland.......2 0 evcccces § 2 1 
Virginia ........ D.; > «ieamadbeall 4 
_ North Carolina ..2 @ = eevcccce 8 5 
| South Carolina ..1 1 cccccese I 7 1 
| Georgia ........ 1 0 Bucée coos 8 1 
Kentucky. ......2 R.-. .chbedece 9° 3 
_ Tennessee ......0 1 It.....-. 8 5 
1 Obie cccccs cee 8 B  emeqesce 12 7 
| Indiana ........2 @ §ccecccece 6 1 
, Minois.........0 2 (Not chosen.) 3 
Alabama .......0 2 ecocecese 8 5 
Louisiana ......1 1 eccecees & 0 1 
Mississippi ..... 1 1 eooneed (Not chosen.) 2 
| Siteatales ceoces® S'" ““hieccs™l 2 
 Rltchioem cccces® © ss cecccece 1 0 
Arkansas .......0 2 cocees oof 0 1 
Total.....26 . 23 Bo cscece lB 97 16 
* Speaker White not voting. 1 Vacancy. 
ee 


| UF The ship Akbar, just arrived from Canton, sailed from 


are merchants of Boston. 





on the 7th of September. 


Inpiasa.—We have sufficient returns from this State to | 
render morally certain an Opposition majority in the new | Wednesday of last week. The degree of B. A. was conferred 
House of Representatives, upon a light vote, and in a state seven young gentlemen composing the Graduating Class. 
of utter disorganization of parties. In some counties there In the afternoun a Poem was read before the Literary Socie- 


1, Jefferson 1, Lagrange, 


} 


| 1, Madison 1, Morgan 1, Monree 1, Laporte 1, Lagrange | 





| GENEVA COLLEGE—ADDRESS OF J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 
The Commencement of Geneva College took place on 


ties by P. H. Myers, Esq. of Auburn: Subject, ‘ The Pro- 
gress of Science,’ and very well treated. Afterward an Ad- 
dress of two hours from J. Fenimore Coorer, the novelist. 
A correspondent who heard it sends us the following account 


of it: 
“ Mr. Cooper is an E in sym , and can see 
i an 


nglishman i 
only in every thing English, 
in every thing that is American. I should make no comment 
on this singular Address had I not learned that immediately 
after its delivery he committed it to the flames, but leave you 
to judge of its merits or demerits from the Address itself 
| when published. As it is, my notes are so imperfect that, if 
it were possible, I might do him injustice. Nothing can be 
more certain than that Mr. Cooper took this occasion to vin- 
dicate himself and his friend, Com. Elliott, from the charges 
(just or unjust, I do not pretend to say,) that have been rung 
against them by the press throughout the whole country. It 
i to me that he but illy chose his time and place. 
It would have sounded much better in a court-reom before a 
jury impaneled for his trial ; and, if I mistake not, it will be 
the last time when a like occasion will be offered him by any 
literary institution mindful of its own interests. ‘ Vox 
uli, vor Dei,’ said Mr. Cooper, was an exclamation 
by an English Minister in 1327, when Edward ILI. was be- 
headed. Mr. Cooper contended thet, so far was the voice 
of the people from being the voice ef God, that the voice of 
the people was almost always wrong ; that the people en masse 
were generally in the wrong, not actuated by judgement and 
conviction, and acting with deliberation, but with precipitancy 
and without forethought, regardless of the consequences. He 
laid down this proposition: that Public Opinion is a despot 
in a Democracy ; and te support this, alleged that the mass 
or working people do not generally cause disturbance, but 
are incited and led on by demagegues and leaders, who have 
their own ambitious ends to work out, regardless of the in- 


' terests of the country. He illustrated as follows, that Pub- 


|| tuated by vindictive motives—a spirit of revenge—a hope 
|, destroy its influence over the public mind, hoping thus to 


lic Opinion had settled down into the conviction that Com. 
Elliout (the Commodore's name was not used, but his insinua- 
tions were too plain to be misunderstood,) was guilty of all 
the charges alleged against him, however vague the charge, 
or slight the testimony ; and that before any testimony had 
been heard for the defence, public — had become sv 
convinced that it could not be changed. 

“ But leaving the many base and unfounded insinuations 
and charges on other topics and against other classes, I hasten 
to give you an analysis of his remarks on the public press.— 
Of this his denunciations were loud, long and deep. It pos- 
sesses not, as did the whitened sepulchre, en the outside a 
fair appearance, but is without and within filled with all man- 
ner of corruption, worse than dead men’s bones—a mass of 
corruption—a putrefying sore on the body politic, corrupting 
society, and all on whom it exercises any influence. Among 
other charges were the following : that it tyrannized over in- 
dividuals—that it was devoted to the interests of a few—that 
it could easily be bought, and he made use of tkis to illus- 
trate, “‘ Give me a barrel of flour, and I will puff you,” &c. 
—that much of its columns was devoted to editerial strifes— 
that it manufactured public opinion, and that often when in 
the teeth of justice. This it did by influencing jurors, by 
manufacturing evidence, giving one side of the testimony, 
discussing questions that should not be agitated, as in the 
McLeod Case, and many other like charges; but this will 
suffice. He devoted at least one-third of his Address te the 
press, and instituted a comparison between it in this country 
and in England—said that in the latter it took a more tole- 
rated stand, the truth of which is denied by all who know 

| any thing of the matter. It was too evident that he was ac- 
to 


make the public believe that the press was actuated by any 
thing but good motives in its criticisms upon himself and 
works. But of this you will probably hear more from other 
sources, and I will leave him. 

“ Geneva College is in a flourishing cendition, and num- 
bers about seventy students, which is being daily increased, 


|| with a Faculty that cannot be surpassed for sound learning. 


4 


{| 


, Boston Nov. 17th, 1839, and was absent, of course, 204 | 
| months, during most of which time she has been freighting | 
between Canton, Singapore, and other ports in the Indian I 
Ocean, and has cleared nearly $200,000 for ber owners, who | 


Their course is very rigid, probably more so than any ether 
institution of its kind in the Union. Its trustees are now 
adding a fourth edifice for the better accommodation of its 
students. Yours, &c. M. 


Tus Wurat Cror.—A letter from Cleveland to the Al- 
bany Evening Journal states that the Wheat Crop of South- 
ern Ohio, Western Virginia and Western Pennsylvania comes 
in very light—not merely deficient in quantity but light in 
50 instead of 60 Ibs. to the bushel. 


~ 


weight, averaging but 





Fire 1s Owreo.—The thrifty village of Owego, Tioga 
Co. suffered severely on Thursday morning last by a fire, 
which destroyed the premises of J. B. Ogden, James Conk- 
lin, A. Dana and Gad Worthington, Esqs. Loss $12,000; 


insurance $3,000. 


_ OP The Whigs of New-Hampshire will hold a State Con 
vention at Concord, Oct. 21st, to nominate Siate Officers. 
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Washington Correspondence. 
a Wepnespay, Jaly 29. 
In the Senate, the Fortification bill was under considera- 


The amendment apprepriating $50,000 for Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, was rejected. 

The amendment of Mr. ALLEN, to appropriate one hund- 
red thousand dollars for the construction and armament of 











! 
here ensued, in which much warmth was displayed by vari- | a Bank would make a good Currency and equalize Exchanges- 


| the President, which, it was moved to lay on the table; &c. | from the Senate. Having finished his speech in three 


|| TattMace, who, some fifteen or twenty minutes after the HI 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





A long and unusually excited debate on points of order || changes, with Branches of Circulation only, and thought such 


| ous members, and an appeal was taken from the dicision of | But as it was, he would cheerfully vote for the bill as it came 


&e. The further progress of which, was arrested by Mr. | minutes, he would cheerfully hand ever the two remaining 
mfmutes to any one who chese to follow him. 


time, suggested to the President, that the morning hour had | Nobody rising, and the hour of 12 having arrived, the 






elapsed. 
The Senate then proceeded to unfinished business. | 
The bill to extend for ten years, the charter of the 
Mechanic’s Relief Society of Alexandria, was on motion of — 
Mr. Kno taken up and passed. 
The bill to revive the charters of the banks of the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, was passed by Yeas 29, Nays 15. 
The Fortiricatioy Bint was then taken up, and after | 
brief remarks by various members, passed—Yeas 45, Nays 4. | 
The Navy Penston Butt was taken up in committee of 
' the whole, and occupied the attention of the Senate the re-_ 
mainder of the day. Several amendments were offered, 
which were accompanied with much debate. Without finish- 
ing the bill, the Senate adjourned. i 
In the Mousse or Representatives; yesterday, a com- 
munication having been received from the Treasury Depart- 


In the House of Representatives, the resolution of Mr. | ™% containing a remonstrance of the French Minister, | 
| against an increase of so much of the tariff as relates te 


M : nd debate in C ittee, the Fiscal 
oo lt tee sa-yomar Bie ‘ | France; this morning, Mr. Adams offered a resolution in- | 


armed steamers or other vessels on the North-Western Lakes, | 
such as the President may deem proper, and may be com- | 
patible with the provisions of the treaty with Great Britain, | 
was adopted: Yeas 22, Nays 17. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Porter was adopted, ap- 
propriating $50,000 for defensive works at Detroit: Yeas 
22; Nays 17. 

Mr. Tacutmapce offered an amendment, appropriating 
$60,000 for defensive works at or near Buffalo, which was 
rejected: Yeas 18; Nays 21. 

Mr. Henpersen moved to increase the appropriation for 
the defence of New-Orleans from fifty to ore hundred and fifty 
theusand dollars, which was rejected: Yeas 4; Nays 33. 

A motion for reconsideration of the vote on the amend- 
ment appropriating for armed steamers, failed: Yeas 22; 
Nays 28. 


| Committee of the Whole proceeded to vote on “all the 


amendments pending or which may be offered ” prior to re- 
porting the bill. ‘ 

The first question was on the motion of Mr. Drax of Ohio 
to strike out the enacting clause: Yeas 87 ; Noes 136. 

A great number of amendments, proposing a reduction of 
the capital, change of location, &c. &c., were severally of- 
fered and rejected. Mr. Apams’s amendment to strike out 
the compromise section was defeated by 105 to 48. Every 
proposition of amendment having been successively voted 
down, the Committee rose and reported the bill to the House 
precisely as it came from the Senate. 

The question being now on ordering the bill to a third 
reading, Mr. Anxoup of Tenn. (for the first time in his life, 
as he observed,) moved the Previous Question. Seconded, 
and the Main Question ordered. The bill was then ordered 
to a third reading : Yeas 129; Nays 97. 

The bill having been read a third time by its table, Mr. 
Fillmore again moved the Previous Question. Seconded, 


Bank bill, en Friday next at twelve o'clock, was taken up. | 
Mr. M. medified it, extending the time to Tuesday, and it 
was rejected. 

Mr. Sercesst then introduced the original resolution, | 
which was adopted: Yeas 104, Nays 97. 

The debate on the Bank Bill will cease Friday, and it no 
doubt will be passed this week. 

The Fiscal Rank Bill was again taken up in Committee of 
the Whole, Mr. J. C. Clark in the Chair. | 
Mr. Botrs made an able speech in its support; it was 
also defended by Messrs. Prorrit, Mitton Brows, of 
Tenn., and G-ws te, and opposed by Mr. A. Brows, of 

Tennessee. 



















































Tuvrspay, Aug. 5. 

In the Senate to-day, Mr. Bestox presented the proceed 
ings and resolvtions of a large and respectable portion—as 
he said—of the citizens of Fauquier Co., Virginia, declaiming | 
against the Extra Session, as needless; against a Nationa; | 
Bank, as unconstitutional; that it had not been at issue be | 
fore the people at the late election, and that if chartered, it 
would be their duty to wage unceasing and deadly war against 
it till repealed; that Congress has full power to repeal it; , 
also, against distribution of the proceeds of public lands; 
against an increase of the Tariff, and a National Debt; and 
returning their thanks to the Democratic Members of Con 
gress for their patriotic exertions in the service of their Coun- 
try during the present Session of Congress. 

Mr. Beston expressed his entire concurrence in these 
views,and moved the printing of the proceedings, &c. 

Mr. Agcuer stated that the whole number at that meet 
ing was only thirty-three ! and that its three most conspicuous ; 
members entirely dissented from the scope of the resolutions, 
and withdrew from the meeting on this account. This was 
the memorial of the “large and respectable” meeting pre- 
sented to the Senate, and designed te go forth to the commu- 
nity as the deliberate oy of the people of Virginia on the 
very gravest question that was ever presented to the Ameri 
can people. With this explanation, he was willing it should 
be presented te the Senate and the people. 

Mr. Miter eloquently and briefly refuted the assertion, 
that the Bank question was net before the people at the late 
election. It bad been expressly, and was decided in the af- 
firmative, in a contest, which was between measures, not 





men. 

Mr. Waite opposed its printing; and Mr. Cray moved 
to lay the motion to print on the table. This was carried. 
Yeas 21, Nays 20. | 

Mr. Bextos then moved to take it up, and (with much 
excitement of tone and manner) gave notice to the Senate, 
that he would move this proposition every morning during 
the session, till his object was accomplished. He was pro 
ceeding to speak of the subject of the resolutions, when 

Mr. Cray called the Senator to order— 

Phx Bextos. Takedown the words. (The peint of or 


Me. Ctay said the Senator had no right to discuss t's 
merits of the subject, on a motion to take up or Jay on the. 
table; and called the Senator to order. 

Mr. Bentoy. Take dewn the words! Take down the | 
words ! i 








quiring of the President the right of the French Minister to 


petition to their House. 


Mr. Apams made some remarks, which were listened to | 
| with great interest, respecting the unusual occurrence of the 
petitioning of a foreign minister, relative te our system of 
| duties. 
The resolution was then laid on the table, by a vote of 99 | 


to 79. 


The Fiscat Basx Bitt was again taken up in Comnit- 
tee of the Whole—the resolution having been adopted to stop 
debate in Committee—Friday, at 12 o'clock, and was dis- 


cussed during the day by Messrs. Pork and Marsuatt o! 


_ Ky., Wise, Biptack, Dean of Ohio, Tuompsos of Ia., ana | 


others, in an interesting and important manner. 


Mr. MarsHaLt gave notice that he should move to strike 
out Mr. CLar’s amendment, giving the States an opporte- 
nity to assert or dissent with regard to the establishment of 
branches, within their limits, and to insert a provision giv- 
ing Congress the free and unqualified power, independently 


of the assent of thn States, to establish branches. 


He contended that the right of Congress, was sovereign, 
gencral, and entirely independent of the States—that this 
provision of the bill was novel, and as absurd, as to pass a | 
tariff bill with a provision that its binding effect in the sev- 
eral States was to depend on the ‘assent of those States, 
He | 
went fer a whole, and United States Bank, and not one 
| whose efficiency depended on the wills of the States. 


given at the first Session of their Legislatures thus for. 


Mr. Wise entirely concurred in these views. 
The House adjourned at 104 o'clock, P. M. 
FRIDAY, Aug. 6. 


In Sexate the Navy Pensien bill came up, and a motion 


by Mr. WiitiaMs to repeal the act of 1837 was negatived: 
Yeas 19; Nays 28. 
On motion of Mr. 


law. Rejected: Yeas 20; Nays 21. 


Bucuanan, the bill was so amended as to continue the pre- | 
sent law till the close of next Session. In this shape the | 


bill was engrossed for a third reading. 


Mr. Catnous now moved to amend 
so that no new pensioners should be admitted under that 


and the Main Question ordered. 

The question “ Shall this bill pass?" was then put nnd 
| decided in the affirmative, by Yeas and Nays as follows: 

Yeas— Messrs. Alford, Allen, L. W. Andrews, 8. J. An- 
drews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, 
Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Bots, Briggs, 
Brockway, Bronscn, M. Brown, J. Brown, Burnell, Wm. But- 
ler, Calhoun, Wm. B. Campbell. Thomas J. Campbell. Caru- 
thers, Childs, John C. Clark, 8. N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, 
Cravens, Cushing, G. Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, Deberry, John 
| Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, 
, Gentry, Giddings, in, P. G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, 
Habersham, Hall, sted, W. 8. Hastings, Henry, Howard, 
Hadson, Hunt, James Irvin, James, Wm. Cost Johnson, I. D 
Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Samson 
Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, well, Maynard, Meriwether, 
Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, 
| Pearce, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Proffit, Ramsey, Benjamin 
Randall, A. Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Rencher, Ridgway, 
Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, 
Smith, Sprigg, Stanly, Stwokeley, Stratton, Suart, Summers, 
Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, ki W. Thompson, Tillinghast, 
Toland, Tornlinson, Tripleu, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rens. 
selaer, Wallace, Warren, Washington, E. D. White. J. L 
White, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, C. H. Wil 
liams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, John 
| Young—128—[all Whigs.] 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Arri Atherton, Banks, Beeson, 
Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
Sam H. Batler, Wm. O. Butier, Green W. Caldwell, Pat. 
rick ©. Caldwell, J. Campbell, Cary, Cha n, Clifford, Clin- 
ton, Coles, Daniel, BR. D. Davis, Dean, Dimock, Doan, Doig, J. 
C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, J. G. Floyd, Charlies A. Floyd,, 


| Fornance, Thos. F. Foster, Gilmer, illiam O. Goode, r- 
don, Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, ins, 
Houck. Houston. Hubard, Hunter, reoll, Wm. W. Iricin, 


Jack, Cave Johnson. John W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
Lewis, Liulefield, Lowell, Abram McClellan, McKay, McKeon, 
Mallory, Marchand, A. Marshall, 7°. F. Marshall, J. Thompson 
et Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, ——- 
—— Payne, Pickens, Plamer, Reding, Rhett, Ri 
= lt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Goyder 
rod, Sweney, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, 
Weller, Westbrook, J. W. Williems, Wise, Wood—97. 
ee Opposition, 7 Whigs, if Messrs. Gilmer, M and 
ise may be so accounted. Messrs. Adams, Irwin and Mar. 
shall voted Nay from hostility to the Compromise Section. } 
Apsext— Whigs—Mesars. Crittenden, (paired off) Sanger. 
|, (sick,) Hunt, Gates, (sick,) Slade and Sollers—6. [Mr. __ er 
\ hite did not vote.} Mr. Hunt voted to engross just before. 
| _ Opposition—Messrs. Brewster, Dawson of La., Eastman, 


Gerry and Sumpter—5. 
| So if the House had been full, the vote weuld have been 


The bill from the House to Distribute the Proceeds of the | (without the Speaker) Yeas 134, Nays 102: majority 32 for 


Public Lands was now taken up and Mr. O. H Ssctn, of 


Ind. entered into a lucid exposition of its features and prin- 
ciples, and a powerful argument in favor of its passage. 


When he had concluded, no one being ready to prosecute the 
| discussion, the Senate went into Executive Session. 


In the Hovsz, the Fiscal Bank bill was taken up at an 
early hour, and Mr. Roosevett of N. Y. made a speech 
against its passage. When Mr. R.’s hour had expired, Mr. 
Kise of Geo. spoke an hour on the other side, When he 
had concluded, there were but siz minutes to 12, when the 
debate must close, and Mr. W. Cost Jounson of Md. took 
the floor. [Mr. Dawson of Ga. across—“ New, Johnson, 


| give them a specimen of the power of concentration."’} Mr 


J. briefly summed up the argument on which rests the Con- 
stitutionality of a Bank, and then passed to the necessity 
for sach an institution, which he considered evident and 
urgent. If he bad framed the Charter, he would have made 
it different from this. He preferred a Bank dealing in Ex- 


the bill. 
So the bill having been passed, Mr. Boanpuan of Ct. 
, moved a reconsideration, which (ashe intended) was promptly 
| voted down without a division. The House then adjourned. 
— Saruapay, Aug. 7. 
The Senate have to-day been eccupied with the discussion 
'| of the points of order connected with the resolutions in favor of 
| the “ repeal” and the unconstitutionality of Bank, which were 
| presented by Mr. Bewton, Thursday, and the questions of 
| order connected with which occupied the attention of the 
| Senate during the morning hour, Thursday and Friday, and 
this entire day. , 
| The case is substantially this: Mr. Bestox, on presenting 
| the papers, moved their printing. Mr. Cray and ethers op- 
posed it, and he moved to lay the motion to print on the 
table, which was carried. The Puestpext decided that 
the papers were laid on the table with the motion to print. 








Mr. Beston immediately moved to take up the motion to 
| pelos, onl was discussing its propriety, when he was called 









Mr. Bestow ther appealed from 
the decision of the Chair that the papers were laid on the 
table with the motion to print. Mr. Cray moved to lay this 
appeal on the table. Mr. Cacnoun raised the point of or- 
der that this appeal could not be laid on the table. The 
Presipenst gave it as his opinion that it could. Here the 
rere stood this morning—on the point of order by Mr. 

ALHOUN. 

Mr. Cray contended that an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair could be laid on the table ; it was a common prac- 
tice of the House of Representatives. He referred to their 
journal, and showed one among the many instances of it.— 


GENERAL NEWS. 










Mompay, August 9. | 

In the Srware, to-day, the resolution submitted some || ported a bill extending the law of 1836 authorising the em- 
days since by Mr. Cray of Als., calling on the Secretary of | ploymeat of troops in Florida. 
the Treasury for the number of removals and appointments Mr. Tuomrson of In. from the Committee on the District 
| of clerks by the present Commissioner of the General Land of Columbia presented the report accompanying the bills to 
| Office, with the reasons therefor, and the salaries paid, was } provide for the paving of Pennsylvania Avenue of this city, 
| taken up and debated some time beyond the expiratiou of and the repair of the Potomac Bridge, which was ordered to 
| the morning hour. | be printed, and with the above bills referred to the Commit- 
| Messrs. Cray of Ala., Lins, Benton, Kino and Bucuas- | tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
| as advocated the resolution, and entered into the general | Petitions for a Bankrupt Law were presented by Messrs. 
subject of removals from office by the present Administration || Usperwoop, SuitH of Ct., and Roosevetr. 








He preferred the rules of the House to rules of Parliament, — 
to British rules. It was a glorious House—a Whig House | 
of Representatives, that by its action had solved the prob- 
lem, whether a Whig House could, or could not, do the work |, 
of the people. They had shown that they could do it, and | 
had done it, ina noble, manly and patriotic manner; and | 
they had also shown that 242 Members could do business | 
better than 52 did. Whenever he felt any ill humors com- | 
ing over him, he was going into the House of Representa- | 
tives, and one breath of the pure, patriotic air in that Hall | 
would restore him. The House was the best source of par- | 
liamentary law in this country. 

A debate arose of great length, in which (among ethers,) , 
Messrs. Evans, Cray of Ky. and Prestiss contended that 
an appeal could not be laid on the table; and Messrs. Cat- 
nous, Lixy, Baragnp, Watxer, Kixc, Woopsury and 
ALLEN opposed this view. Mr. Huntinxotos, in the midst | 
of this, moved to proceed to the orders of the day, the morn- 
ing heur having expired. This was objected to and was in- 
sisted that before any thing else could be taken up, the 
question on the appeal being a privileged question, must first 
be decided. Mr. Huxtixoton raised @ point of order on 
this and insisted on the decision whether the Senate should 
proceed to other business. He, however, at the request of 
several members, withdrew. 

Here was presented a scene of complicated confusion 
and disorder, appeals being piled on appeals, and no two 
members having the same understanding cf the immediate 
question befere them. It was generally concluded best to 
withdraw or undo all the proceedings and commence anew 
on the vexing resolutions. But the difficulty arose of cor- 
recting the Journal so as to appearina true light. Various 
members gave their views—all differing—how they should 
extricate themselves from the difficulty. They did not suc- 
ceed in annulling or ‘ expunging’ this last point of order, and 
a vote of the Senate was taken, and decided that an appeal 

JSrom the decision of the Chair could not be laid on the ta- | 
ble, by Yeas 9, Nays 30. The Journal was at last courected ; 
and the previous points of order, &c. were withdrawn, 
beck to that of Mr. Crary, that Mr. Bextox could not dis- 
cuss the motion to take up from the table. This point was 
sustained: Yeas 25; Nays 18. | 

Thus they succeeded in regaining the point on which they 
stood Thursday when the subject was first taken up. It was 
concluded that they had now glory enough for one day; and | 
at three o'clock a motion was made to adjourn. This was | 
suspended for a moment, and the Navy Pension bill read a | 
third time and passed. 

The Fiscal Bank bill was also received from the House, | 
and signed by the President of the Senate. 

The House of Representatives, although consummating so 
glorious an achievement, te-<day exhibited some of the imper- 
fection of humanity, and were involved in one of their usual 
tempests of dis-“ order,” not, however, as wild and perplex- | 
ing as that of the Senate. 

After the presentation of a few memorials, a motion was 
made to take up the Bankrupt bill. This, after much delay | 
in taking the Yeas and Nays on various inciZental questions, || 
&c. was taken up in Committee of the Whole, but without 
debate was laid down again, and the Committee rose for | 
want of a quorum. 

They then succeeded to take up, in Committee, the Bill | 
to repeal the Su-Treasuny, which, after short debate, was 
taken into the House, and the Committee discharged from | 
its consideration by a majority of one. It was debated: n 
the House by Messrs. Mason of Md. Pearce, Gorpvon and 
Sutecos of Ala. The House then adjourned. I 

The question will probably be taken on it Monday or | 
Tuesday. We are waiting here with an anxious interest, | 
which also pervades the whole country, for the action of the || 
President on the Bank bill, and various conjectures are rife 


i} 
as to its fate. If it becomes a law, it is generally supposed 
Congress will adjourn in the course of twe weeks. l 








as made inconsistently with their professions. The case of | The bill for the Repeal of the Sub-Treasury was taken up, 
Diplomatic Agents was referred to, and proscription charged i and advocated by Messrs. Hun r and Mentwetuen, and ep- 


Mr. Prestos in his usually eloquent and able manner re- | P*¢d by Messrs. Picnens and Stexwrop. 


| tration had ever taken place, when the changes in the diple- 
matic 


futed this charge, and showed that but two appointments of | 
Diplomatic Agents had been made, and one of which, at | 
Chili, was on account of a vacancy. No change of adminis- | 

corps were not double and triple. He was not oppo- 
sed to this information. The Whig party would carry out 
the promises against proscription they had made to the peo- | 
ple. When they were found prying into the opinions of offi- | 
cers, ascertaining their qualifications as voters, turning ou — 
those who had no votes, or who were opposed to them, and | 
appointing in their places, their political friends—when — 
they exercised half the proscription they had convicted the | 
late administratien of, they would be found out, and, he 
ieged, condowmed by che pougin, os the tase Adestntenmntion | 


} | 


Mr. Saute of Ia., Wutte and others, opposed the resolu- 
tion, not as adverse to obtaining the information, but deubt- 
ful of the propriety of calling on Heads of Bureaus for infor- 
mation on which no legislatiex could be founded. 

The resolution was put over till to-morrow. 

The Distribution and Preémption bill was taken up, as in 
Committee ef the Whole. 
Mr. Watxenr offered an amendment providing for the re- 
linquishment of the two-,er-cent. to Mississippi of the sales | 
of the public lands in her borders, to be applied to the con- | 

struction of a railroad. 

This was advocated by Messrs. Waker and Cray of Ala., 
aud opposed by Messrs. Evans, Wuite, Suitu of Ia., and 
then adopted: Yeas 22, Nays 21. 

Mr. Crary of Als. offered an amendment for the relinquish- 
ment ef the same fund to Alabama. This was rejected: 
Yeas 20, Nays 22. 

Mr. Catuous moved a provision that nothing contained 
in the bill should be construed into debt to the States, or to 
prevent the repeal of the act whenever required by the pub- 
lic interest. 

This being advocated by Messrs. Catnoun and ALLen, 
and opposed by Messrs. Situ of Ia., Woopsripes and 
Puewrs, was rejected: Yeas 21, Nays 25. 

Mr. McRoserts moved to add the Territoriss of Wiskon- 
san, Iowa and Florida to the bill, to be includeh in the dis- | 
tribution. 

This was advocated by Messrs. McRoverts, Sevier, | 
Wruont and ALtes, and opposed by Messrs. Huxtincrton, | 
Crary, Smitu of Ia. and Woopsrince, and then rejected: 
Yeas 20; Nays 26. 

The Senate adjourned, after a session of nearly 7 hours. | 
In the House, Mr. J. W. Jones presented the resolutions 
of a meeting of citizens of Fauquier County, Virginia, (the | 
same as presented by Mr. Benton in the Senate,) against a | 
Bank, and declaring for its repeal and uncunstitutionality, l 
&ec. He expressed his entire concurrence in the resolutions, | 


' and moved that they be laid on the table and printed. \\ 


Mr. Powst, representative from that county, stated what | 
was stated in the Senate, that but thirty-three were present | 
at the meeting, three the most conspicuous of whom with- 


| drew un account of their dissent from the resolutions. | 


The resolutions were laid on the table, and the House | 
refused their printing by a vote of 107 to 76. 
On motion of Mr. C. Brows, a resolution of inquiry re le- || 
tive to duties on foreign coal was adopted. 


Mr. Irvin introduced a bill providing for the payment for 


the sites of Marine Hospitals in the Western States, which 
was referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. | 
On motion of Mr. Gippincs a resolution was passed call | 


ing for information as to the causes and expenses of the | 


Seminole War. | 

Mr. Uxpgerwoop, from the Committee on the District of | 
Columbia, reported a bill to amend the charter of the City | 
of Georgetown, J 


\° 


The bill was passed: Yeas 134, Nays 87. 

The notorious J. D. Stevenson of your city is here, en- 
gaged, it is believed, ina puny effort to defeat the passage 
of a Bankrupt bill. 

Messrs. Blatchford, Bowen, Burrows, A. Hamilton and e 
number of others of your citizens are here. 

The city is full of tittle-tattle about the anticipated Vete. 
Bets have been runniag high. The Cabinet met the Presi- 
dent to-day upon the subject, and it is said that he had re- 
quested their opinions in writing. In case of a Veto it is 


_ conjectured that only a portion, if any, of the Cabinet will 


resign. It is understood that President Tyler still believes 
on his conscience a National Bank unconstitutional, and that 
the so-called “‘ compromise amendment” has made the bill 


| still more objectionable. He is willing to adopt a Fiscal Agent 


in the District of Columbia, to receiveand disburse the Gov- 
ernment funds, to furnish a National Currency, aud to equal- 
ize Exchanges. Such an Institution can have Agencies in 
he States where it pleases. He does not think it necessary 
to have a National Bank of discount. The Local Bankscan 
supply local loans. Is it not better to unite upon some such 
system as this than to bite our noses off to spite our faces ? 
—— Tursoay, August 10. 

In Senate, to-day, Mc. Suitu of Ia. presented a petition 
fer the improvement of the Ohio river. 

Mr. TaLumaneoe presented a memorial of citizens of New- 
York, asking for an imposition of duty on gold and silver 
ware, both which were laid on the table. 

The bill for the repeal of the Sub-Treasury was returned 
to the Senate with amendments, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The resolution reported by Mr. Hustixcton from the 
Committee on Commerce, for the transfer of the light-boat 
at Sandy Hook to Bartlett's reef in Long Island Sound, and 
for the transfer of that at Bartlett's reef to Execution rocks 
in Long Island Sound, was taken up, and adopted. 


Mr. Bentos again moved to take up the motion to print 
the famous repeal resolutions of the meeting in Fauquier 
county, Virginia. The motion was carried. The question 
on their printing was taken, and lost: Yeas 22; Nays 22. 

The Distrinvtiox axpd Pre-emption Bict was then ta- 
ken up and discussed with reference to amendments during 
the day. 

Mr. Cray of Ala. moved to insert a provision to prevent 
the bill taking effect till the complete payment of the public 


| debt, now or hereafter existing. 


This was debated at length, and with interest, by Messrs. 
Cray of Ala., Catnoux, Kixc, Woopsury, Wrient and 
Bucwanan in support, and by Messrs. Smrtu of Ia., Cray 
of Ky., and Rives in opposition, which latter gentleman de- 
clared he should vote for the bill, if it were demonstrated 
that the accruing revenue was adequate to the wants of 
government without the land fund, of which he was some 
what in doubt ; if it were not, he should vote against the bill. 

The amendment was rejected : Yeas 19, Nays 27. 

Mr. Cray of Ala. moved te insert in the 2d section, 
where the items are enumerated, which are to be deducted 
from the fund prier to the distribution, “ and such sums as 


_ may be paid to any Indian tride for the purchase of any por- 


tion of the public lands.” 

This was rejected: Yeas 21, Nays 26. 

Mr. McRoserts moved w strike out, in the 10th section, 
the provision that the lands shall not be liable to pre-emption 
prior to their survey. 

This was rejected: Yeas 23, Nays 24. 

Mr. Youn moved to strike out the clause, confining the 
benefits of the Preémption to citizens of the United States, 
or those having filed their intention of becoming citizens, as 
required by the Pre-emption laws. 

This was rejected: Yeas 22; Nays 25. 
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Several other emendmonts rejected, and the Senate ad- | sage we lost thirteen, in the harbor twelve—from small-pex | 
‘and debility; a number elso died on beard the recovery ship 
Crescent. " After clearing the hold, and fumigating the brig, | are now on their way to that pest. The prospects of ng 


journed, after a session of nearly seven hoars. 


Three warriors of Csoucochee’s (Wild Cat's) 
| to Tampa on the 19th inst. They state that all his people 


It is anticipated that the amendments will be completed | j, yas determined by Mr. Ousley, the British Minister, to | this apparently interminable war, are much brighter than 


and the bill taken out of Committee to-morrow. 

In the House or Representatives, the Bankrupt Bill 
was taken up in Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Tittixe- | 
Hast in the chair,) and debated during the day. 

Mr. Barsarp epened the defence of the bill in one of his 
usually sound and argumentative speeches, contending that | 
the grinding and entirely useless oppression now arising from | 
pecuniary misfortune had too long remained, in this age of | 
light and civilization ;—that the five hundred thousand bank- | | 
rupts of this nation ought now to be released from it, and 
enjoying freedom, be permitted and induced to honorable ex- 
ertions and industry for the support of themselves and their | 
families, and the retrieval of their lost fortunes. 

Messrs. Samson Mason of Ohio, Nispet of Georgia, fand | 
Rooseve rt ably advecated the bill. Mr. R. expressed his 
intention of offering, at the proper time, an amendment to 
include banks within the bill. He should vote for the bill, | 
however, whether this were adopted or not, and considered 
ita d ded by justice and humanity. 

Mr. Gervos bitterly epposed the bill, contending that its | 
effect would be a looseness in pecuniary transactions—that 
it would be a cause of increase of failures and bankruptcies, 
and, by the release of insolvent debtors, would cause an en-_ 
tire loss of the millions of dollars which were now outstand- | 
ing in debts throughout the country. 

The House adjourned at half-past 3 o'clock. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRES\DENT, 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. | 
AvexanpDer ”. Fietp, Sec for the Territory of 





iskonsan. 
Isaac Orts, Marshal for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- | 
vania. t 
Postmasters. 
Dastet H. Parris, at Frankfort, Ky. 
Cravus Epwerps, at Alton, Ill. 
Go. W. Spo-swoop, at Springfield, Ill. 
Collectors. 
LeoxarpD BDestsox, Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. 
Wittiuam J. Grarsos, Charleston, S. C. 
Surveyors. 
Perry Str, Hartford, Ct. 
Loxsox Nasr, Gloucester, Mass. 
Exuiott R. Hopkins, St. Louis, Mo. 
Joux T. Cortzis, New-Haven, Ct. 
Registers. 
James Woopsos Bates, Johnson C. H. Ark. 
Natwanie. Pexptetos Tarwor, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ina Poxnter, Ionia, Mich. 
Receivers. 
Atrrep Henpersox, Johnson C. H. Ark. 
Cyrus Lovett, Ionia, Mich. 
James P. Hararisox, Natchitoches, La. 


Tue Horrors or tue Stave Trape.—The British brig | 
of war Fawn recently arrived at Berbice, having in charge a 
Portuguese built brig, which had been captured as a slaver, 
after a chase of eight hours. The log-book of the Fawn | 
furnishes the following details : 

On the 19th of February, 1841, lat. 22 30, long. 40 West | 
Cacupos, on the Coast of Brazil, about 18 miles, observed a 
large brig standing in for the land, altered our couse so as 
vo cut her off if possible. Onapproaching she appeared not 
to have the least idea of our being a man of war—allowed 
ner, to close within range of our 32 pounder; fired a gun 
ever her, and another as quick as possible ahead—she then | 
up with her helm, attempted to run, but appeased in great | 
confusion 


We continued to throw the shot over, ahead, and astern of | 
her, without intention of striking, as we were positive of 
slaves being on board, after a short time she was increasing 
her distance; Lieut. Foote then determined to put a shot 
into her hull, but with great regret, en account of the unfor- 
tunate beings on board. Shots were then thrown close under 
her stern twice—a third was about to be fired, when we ob- | 
served her round to. In about twenty minutes we came up, 
and boarded her. The slaves were all below with the hatch- | 
€s on; on turning them up, a scene presented itself, enough 
to sicken the heart even of a Portuguese. 

The living, the dying and the dead, huddled together in 
one mass. Some unfortunates in the most disgusting state |) 
of small pox, ia the confluent state, covered from head to 
foot, Saennay ill with opthalmia, a few tly blind ; 
others, living skeletons, with difficulty crawled from below, | 
unable to bear the weight #f their miserable bodies. Motb- | 
ers with young infants hanging at their breasts, unable to | 
give them a drop of nourishment. How they had brought f 

them thus far appeared astonishing. All were perfectly 

naked. Their limbs were excoriated, from lying on the hard | 

k for so long a period. On going below, the stench was | 

le. How beings could breathe such an atmos- | 

phere and live, appeared incredible. Several were under 
the plank, which was called the deck, dying—one dead. 

We proceeded to Rio Janeiro with the prize. On the pas- 


| 
( 
| 





' provisions they could find, kill 


send the brig—with a part of her cargo—for adjudication, 


to the nearest colony, under the command of Mr. G. John- | 


stone, mate of the Fawn. We sailed on the 16th of May 
with 180, well provided with medicines and directions in 
what manner to use them. Tapioca and lime juice were also 
provided, Notwithstanding all the care that a small crew 
could bestow on them, we unfortunately lost twenty, chiefly 
from scurvy and general debility. This unfertunate brig lett 
Bahia fort, on the coast of Benguela, with 510 negroes, and, 
thirteen days after, on her capture, she had but 375! 


a 
Office of the Commercial Advertiser and Journal, ? 
Burraco, August 10,7,A.M. 5§ 
Awfal Catastrephe! Steamboat Eric Burned!: 
+ Over One red and Seventy Lives Lest!!! 

Gentiemen: I have barely time to write you that the 
steamboat Erie was entirely destroyed by tire last night off 
Cattaraugus Creek. She left here last evening for Chicago 
with something over 200 souls on board, including crew, 
(having recently been repainted and repaired) and the steam- 
boat Clinton brings back 27 only of the whole number 
of persons who were on board, with the most heart-rending 
intelligence that the rest are all drowned or burned! The 
Captain of the unfortunate Erie is among the number brought 
by the Clinton. I cannot send you the names of the sufferers 
for want of time ; in fact I have not yet learned whether the 
way-bill was saved or not. About 150 of the passenger, how- 
ever, | learn, were German immigrants. 

It is said (with how much truth I know not) that the var- 
nish was not entirely dry when she left this port, and that 
when the fire took, it spread with such rapidity that those on 
the upper dech had net even time to go below before they 





were enveloped in fi The persons saved were takeu 
from the wheels of the boat, po of furniture, chests, &c. 
Yours, truly, B. 


Ba’ | 
Fionipa.eThe news from Florida continues to be of a 
most decisive character. The Indians, in small parties, are 
almost daily coming into Tampa, and the belief is enter 
tained that this tedious and disgraceful war is finally to be 
brought to an end. - 
The Tallahassee Star of July 23 contains the following 


intelligence : 


We learn by a letter received by the last mail from Mari- 


| anna that a few days since a party of Indians, supposed to 


number about 30, visited the settlement of Mr. Morris Simms, 


| in Jackson County, about 12 miles below Marianna, near 
' Chipola River, murdered his two daughters, the one seven 


and the other two years of age, lundered his house of what 
several hogs, and crippled 
two horses with spears or spiked arrows. The little girls 
were found in the cowpen, pierced with spiked arrows, their 
brains dashed out with lightwood knots. 


From Frortpa.—Col. Worth is prosecuting the war most 
vigorously and hopes to finish it this season. A detachment 
of 408 men and 50 canoes has started from Fort Dallas and 
Key Biscayne for the Everglades, bent on decisive action. 
Key Biscayne is abandoned. The troops are generally 
healthy, though yellow fever rages in some parts of Florida, 
and Key West is suffering from it dreadfully. Major Childs 
remains sick at Fort Dallas, and Capt. Burke commands the 


expedition. 
From the Savannah Georgian, 7th inst. 

Grorious News rnom FLoripa.—Coo-a-coo-che's whole 
Band in—Close of the Florida War.—By the U. S. steam- 
er General Taylor, arrived here yesterday, we have the grat- 
ifying intelligence from Florida that the war for the ninety- 
ninth time may now be considered as at anend. Wild Cat's 


whole band, men, women, children and negroes, 160 in all, | 


have come in at Tampa, and 40 more Indians of another 
band were on their way, and were expected at Tampa in two 
days. A gentleman who came on in the General Taylor 
says that he does not think ancther rifle will be fired by the 
enemy. 

When Co-a-coo-chee’s family came in, Col. Worth told 
him he might go on shore from the schooner where he was 
confined and see them. He refused to go, saying, that though 
he was anxious to see his family, he would not permit them 
to see him in irons. The Colonel finally consented to let him 
go on shore without his shackles; and after a warm greeting 
with his family, he dined with the Colonel, and ther returned 
on board the schooner. As soon as his irons were replaced, 
he told Col. Worth that he had but one request more to 
make, and that was to allow him and his people to go West 
as soon as possible. 


Correspondence of the Savannah Republican. 
East Fronina, July 26, 1841. 
Gentlemen: I have the pleasure of inferming you that 
things go bravely on at Tampa Bay. On the 18th inst. sev- 
enteen Indians came into that post from Sam Jones's camp. 
On the 2ist, two of the party were allowed to return and 


communicate with Sam, who they say is in the Big Lan 
war- 


near the Okeechobee Lake, with one hund 
iors. These Indians state that many of 
anxious to come in, and will do so, i 
chance. Col. Worth has sent a big talk to 
many strong inducements for them to ceme in. 


a 


and 

‘s party are 
can a 
—— 


ret 


, they have ever heen since its commencement. 
This favorable state of affairs may be justly ascribed to the 
abilities and sound judgement of that meritorious and distin- 
guished officer now in command of the Army of Florida, and 
te the troops under his command, who have been actively 
| employed in the field during the last two months. 
a 


From Texas.—By the arrival of the steamer Kingston, 
we have received Texas papers to the 25th inst. The mani- 
fest of the Kingston states that the Santa Fe expedition had 
fallen in with a large body of Indians on the Upper Brassos, 
and that reinforcements had been erdered to cooperate with 
the Sante Fe forves. No doubt by this time the savages have 
been soundly thrashed. - 

Capt. Demitt has been taken by a party of Mexicans, but 

| will shortly be released. 

The British barque Marion, Capt. Campbell, arrived at 
Galveston on the 23d, consigned to Mr. Charles Power, with 

' a cergo of assorted merchandize and a number of passengers. 

The President al Eleetion appears to absorb all parties. 
Gen. H is the popular cundidate. [N. O. Bee, July 29. 
= 


Later rrom Burxos Arres—By the barque Sardius, 
Capt. Lindsay, we have Buenos Ayres dates to June 19. 

A mutiny broke out, on the night of the 11th, on beard the 
Riverista barque-of-war Twenty-fifth May, one of Commodore 
Coe’s squadron, in the harbor of Montevideo. The native 
portion of the crew commenced an attack upon the officers, 
who were soon joined by the foreign seamen, amounting to 
45 in number. A brisk fire of musketry and pistols was 
opened and kept up fer an hour between the parties, when 
the officers were farther reinforced the crews of three 
boats manned Trom the squadron. They then rushed upon 
the mutineers, and after some resistance, overcame them. It 
is reported that thirty were killed on both sides, including 
three officers, and a considerable number of wounded. Fight 
| of the mutineers were shot the next morning. It is said 

Monte Video papers of a late date are silent respecting the 
| mutiny. Ono the next night another Riverista brig-of-war was 

observed to be on fire, and before the flames were extin- 
guished she was so burnt as to be rendered useless. 

It is understood that Gen. Echague has opened the cam- 
paign in Corrientes. (Jour. of Com. 


——a 
Caxapa.—A late London paper says that six regiments 
have been ordered home frem Canada this summer. From 
which we suppose it may inferred that no expectation of 
hostilities with this country exists in England. 
——_— 


} 





Inptax Battie.—Passengers in the steamboat Thames, 
says the St. Louis New Era, from Council Bluffs, make men- 
tion of a battle between a party of the Pottawatamies and a 
band of Sacs. The attack was made by the Pottawatomies, 
who were said to have killed five of the Sacs, aud wo have 
lost three of their party. The Pottawatemies were appre 
hensive of being cut to pieces, as most of their warriors 
were eut on a hunting excursion. 

elie 


OF The Susquehanna division of the New-York and Erie 
Railroad—117 miles long—is now nearly completed, and 
will be ready for the cars this Autumn. A branch only four 
miles long will intersect the Pennnsylvania West Branch 
Canal at Tioga Point. The Eastern Sectiun is finished from 
Piermont to Goshen, and is in rapid progress beyond. We 
earnestly hope this great work may be completed by the 
close ef 1842. 


aii 
Curar Travetixnc.—The old line steamboats are now 
running from New-Haven to Hartford, and vice versa, for 
124 cents, stopping at the usual landing places. The fare 
' from this City to New-Haven is also reduced to one shillir¢. 
By taking passage to New-Haven, and theace to Hartford, 
| you may go the whole distanee for 25 cents. 


Bostoxs and Portiasp Raitroap.—This Road was 
opened on Wednesday last, and the cars commenced running 
to Newmarket, N. H. a distance of 57 miles frem Boston 

| and within eight of Dover. The remaining eight miles of 
| the Railroad between Newmarket and Dover is nearly com- 
pleted, and it is the intention of the Directors, we under- 
stand, to have it in readiness for the cars by the Ist Septem- 
ber. The passage between Boston and er will then be 
made in about three hours. [ Phil. U. S. Gaz. 


Fatt or Maxxa.—Despatches from Turkish Armenia, 
| received at Constantinople, state that 8 copious fall of manna 
|| took place at A and its neig on the 3d of May. 
| The manna, which is in fact « tasteless seed, that becomes 

white like flour after being kept a while, fel! to the depth of 
\ two inches. Samples of it were to be chemically analyzed 
| at Constantineple. What adds to the singularity ef the cir- 
|| Cumstance is, that a great dearth was prevailing at the time. 








1 

, A Goon Compranisox.—“ What do you think of these 

| partial reverses which the Liberals have ox in cer- 

| tain parts of England 1" said an elector of Dublin on Mon- 

day tea friend. “I look = them,” replied the frien4, 
¢ ba 


|| “as the man who runs a i ck to make a better leap.” 
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Tne Secarr one Historical tesieal Romenee. By Even Pickeaine, | 
Authoress of ‘ Who shall be Heir?’ 








poets tasiatledl glance which we have been able to give 


the werk before us, we are not disposed to rank it as high in| 
point of intellect as some of the previous works from the 
same pen; still it is one of considerable interest, and will be 
read with interest. It is a tale of that most eventful and inter- 
esting era in English history which saw an untitled and un- 
lettered subject rise to the throne of the Stuwarts—whose 
iron arm struck down the haughty crest of Despotism, and 
wrested the Ecclesiastical power from the hands of a disso- 


lute Priesthood. Oliver Cromwell and Charles Il.—though | 


neither of them the hero of the tale—both figure conspicu- 
ously in it, and the character of each is faithfully delineated. 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 









| the laws were misunderstood or corruptly administered.— 
_ The argument is ingenious and not without force, but seems | 


to rest too entirely on an abstraction to have any direct, prac- I 


| tical influence. 
{ ——__—_— 
| Lives or Eminent Lirerary anp yy al Men or : Sones x; By | 
Sheliey, Sir D. om James Mon 
2 vols. 12 mo. Lea & Rianchard, Philade! 
& Co, New-York. 
| These are two fair, full volumes of ever 300 pages each 


‘| containing brief but faithful and interesting Biographies of | 


Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Lorenzo De Medici, Ariosto, 


| Machiavelli, Galileo, Guicciardini, Tasso, Alfieri, and many | 


/ others. Italy was the Ark of Safety which preserved the 


' relies of Ancient Literature through the deluge of Gothic | 


barbarism; and in the souls of her gifted children Modern 


The scene is laid in Madington, and the incidents of the ro- | Literature first had being. The Biography of her literati is 


mance are comprised in a deiail of the disguises and escapes therefore in truth a history ef the dawn of intellect and re- || 


of Charles previous to the battle of Worcester. Without | finement on a world Jong immured in the thick darkness of 


being an imitation, the characters and incidents will remind | ignorance, poverty and superstition. We heartily commend 


one of those in ‘Woodstock.’ The shadows of fiction 


are so gracefully interwoven and blended with historical , 


truths that the casual reader will be liable to mistake the one 
for the other. The work abounds in beautiful and striking 
passages, and its moral tendency is commendable. 


ee 
Tar Lire ano haw 0 or Rap-Jocnen, on Sa-co-ve-wat-na; Being 
the wel te the History of t ations. By Wits L. | 
Stone. | vol. Sve. pp. 484. ‘Wiley & Putusm. 


Col. Stone apparently aims at the honorable post of his- 


, this work to the general reader. 

i — 
, Tut Wioow Diaecrep to tus Wioew's Gop: 
James. Pp.205, 18m0. Appleton & Co. 


Tue Peasant anv THe Paince: 
18mo. D. Appleton, 


way. 


These two little volumes will attract the attention of the 


| different classes of readers with which their authors are re- 


spectively favorites. Mr. James has been growing in the es- | 


' timation of the devout for several years. Miss Martineau 


torian to the fading Aboriginal race, and is by patient, devo- ; has a world-wide reputation as a pleasing instructor of the 


ted investigation qualifying himself more and more for the 
faithful discharge of its duties. Bringing to the task a vast 


fund of historical and genera) information, his pages are | 
mt interesting and instructive even when they fail te be | 


peftinent to the subject indicated in the title; for indeed we 
have sometimes thought they might without injury have been 
entitled general Historical Collections, rather than local nar- 
ratives on individual biographies. 
Red-Jacket—Brant—what can they be to the next or even 


the rising geweretion but natural though favorable specimens | 
of the Race we have displaced, destroyed, or driven far | 


toward the setting sun? It is only as forming an important 
portion of Aboriginal history that it is worth while to read 
an octavo biography of cither at all. If only as collections 
of important documents touching the settlement and early 
history of our Country, these works possess a substantial in- 
terest; while to the casual reader the fund of interesting 
anecdote and exciting adventure must impart to them a charm 
equal to that of the wildest romances. 

Red-Jacket, it is known, owed his power and his celebrity 
in great degree to his ability as an orator—for as a warrior 
he was not distinguished. Many specimens of his eloquence 
are interspersed through the volume before us, and we think 
they will sustain but hardly elevate his reputation. 

The work is admirably illustrated and beautifully printed. 


—=>—s—«—-— 
Jovanat anp Conatsronperce or Miss Avams, Daughter of Johe 
a mee President of the United States. Writtenin France 
pigs my im 1785. Edited by ber Deughier. Wiley & Put- | 
nam. Pp. 247. 
Unexceptionable as this book is, we cannot think it des 
tined to attain a very general circulation. Miss Adams be- 


came wife of Col. Wm. S. Smith, a brave, efficient officer of | 


But is it not better thus? | 


i | young, which can hardly be increased. Each volume is very 
neatly printed. 





OF Tue Punexorocicar Atmaxac for 1842, by L. N. 
Fowler, has just beenissued. He who wishes to learn some- 


thing of Phrenology before setting up as a disciple or a cruel | 


wag, can here learn it at half the cost of a lecture. 


iii 
Witciams Cottece.—The annual Commencement of this 
institution will be on Wednesday the 18th inst. There will 
be a prize rhetorical exhibition, as usual, the evening prece- 
ding. The Address before the Adelphic Union will be de- 
livered by Rev. Tynox Epwarps of Rochester, N. Y. 


cnentenadillinatinaeses 

{ The Commencement of Hamilton College, at Clinton, 

N. Y., took place last week. The Valedictory Oration to 

the Graduating Class was delivered by E. North of Wor- 

| thington, Conn. Rev. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia deliv- 

ered the Annual Oration befure the College Societies. The 

degree of A. B. was conferred upon fifteen young gentlemen, 

, and that of A. M. upon eleven. The degreé of D. D. was 

| conferred upon Rev. John C. Lord of Buffalo, and Rev. 
| Ichabod S. Spencer of Brooklyn. 


| sn <A 
UF The Annual Commencement of Brown University will 

be celebrated at Providence, R. I., on Wednesday, the Ist 
‘of September. Joux A. Bottes, Esq., of Boston, will de- 
| liver the Oration before the Philerninian Society, and James 
T. Fixips, Esq, of Boston, will deliver the Poem. Rev. 


K Gro. B. Curever, of this city, has been chosen Orator by 


the Revolutionary Army, who, after serving through the War | 


with credit, was appeinted Secretary of Legation to England | 


in 1785, when John Adams was Minister. He here thus 


become acquainted with and married Miss Adams in Eng- 


land. The Journal is a record of that residence abroad ; the 
Letters were mainly written to Mrs. Smith by her husband 
and other connections. The following paragraph from a let- 
ter of her father, John Adams, while President in 1797, 


speaking of his since illustrious son, Jehn Quincy Adams, 


has arrested our attention : 
“ Your brother John continues to 
tion mg Government by his great a 
t spirit, and his 


ve the highest satisfac- 


ustry, his deep discern- 
his splendid talents. 1 


bear wach commendations fbi as no other man abroad | 


obtains.” 
TT 


An Ancument on The UnconstituTionaLity OF Scavery, embracing 
an Abstract of the ee s of the National and 


tien _— subject: . as hed a4; Metter. Saxton & Dayton, 


The author of this work sets out to prove that Slavery | 
was of right abolished in this country by the Declaration of | 
Independence and the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
and that its subsequent existence has been a violation of the 
fundamental law of the land—a simple usurpation, or act of 


| the Society of ‘ United Brothers,’ and Hon. Geo. Lust, of 

| Newburyport, Poet. H.G.O.Cotny, Esq. of New-Bedford, 

will deliver the Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
eee a, 

Saratoca.—Among the distinguished visiters now at the 
Springs, are Hon. Mr. Legare of South Carolina, Sir Joseph 
de Courcy Laffan, of the Indian Board, traveling in Ameri 
ca to examine our Institutions, and Lord Tullamere, nephew 
of the late Duke of Argylve, of Scotland, and son of Lord 
Charleyville, an Irish Peer of the House of Lords. 





Wisconsin Leap.—A furnace has recently been put in 
operation on Sugar River, near Lake Michigan, which turns 
out 5,000 Ibs. of lead daily. This tract is 20 or 30 miles in 
| extent. 


are manufactured daily by Mr. Cerbin, near that place, and 


| that 150,000 Ibs. have been shipped thence for New-York 
| this season. 


State Conven- | 


eee sinh 

Deatus ix New-Yorx.—The Coroner reports the deaths | 
of 202 persons during the week ending on Saturday last: 26 
| Men; 31 Women, 76 Boys, 69 Girls. Of these 44 died of 


Cholera Infantum, 31 of Consumption, 13 Convulsions, 12 _ 
Dysentery, 12 Dropsy in the Heed, 10 other Dropsies, 6 | 


Fevers, 20 Inflammations, 16 Marasmus, 5 Small Pox. 
were under one year of age; one over 80, 162 were natives 


lawless force, just as a master might constrain an ignorant | of the U, States; 22 of Ireland, &c, 


| apprentice to labor for him for years after he came of age, if | 


By Joun Axcei. 
By Haaairt Maativeav. Pp. 174, | 


The Milwaukie Courier says that about 5,000 Ibs. | 





ow We publish the following notice by a valued friend o 
| anew work in vindication of “ Slavery as it is,” from the 
| pen of an eminent Southern clergyman, with a simple but 
emphatic expression of our dissent from its principles and 

| tmguleations. In our deliberate judgement, Slavery is an 
| enormous wrong and evil, unjust to the slaves, injurious to 
| the masters, and most desolating to the section of country 
moe which allows it. We donot assume to lecture the South on 
\| the subject nor determine how the evil is to be 1emedied ; we 
| only insist that it is an evil, fatally epposed to every dictate 
of Natural Justice, Political Economy, Humaar Rights and 
| Human Progress. As to Abolition publications, many of 
| them are doubtless surcharged with prejudice, passion and 
| ignorance ; but the most deadly of them we ever saw was a 
| simple compilation of the Slave Laws of the Slave-holding 
|| States.—But we rejoice two see the South come forward to 
| discuss this subject, and with great pleasure give place to 
| the following: 

For the New-Yorker. 
SLAVERY AND ABOLITION. 

“A Richmond in the field!” Hitherto the Abolitionists 
have had the entire field of controversy on the subject o 
slavery to themselves. The Sovutun, in which the institution 
| of domestic slavery exists, fortified behind the impregnable 
' shield of the Constitution, has beheld with amazement the 
operations of the Anti-slavery leaders, and has denounced 
them in every ferm—but has scarcely stooped from her po- 
sition to meet the assailants in the common field of argu- 
_ment. She has been assailed with a fanatical zeal, and has 

retorted with passion, and other weapons of the mob, until 
|, the dispute has become a matter of grave importance in its 
bearings upon the destiny of the whole country. The die- 
cussions which have from time to time arisen in Congress 
/on Abolition petitions, cannot be said te be arguments, and 
the unbiased mind, in looking them over, finds little beside 
the abundant chaff of crimination and recrimination. The 
QUESTION—so important not to be lost sight of in all matters 
of controversy—the question has never been fairly met.— 
The statesmen, orators and writers of the South, instead of 
appealing to the noble vindication te be found in her early 
statutes on the subject of Slavery—have suffered themselves 
to be misled by resentments, and to be deceived both as to 
the nature and extent of the Abolition movement. Because 
they have not felt themselves bound to defend their peculiar 
institutions against the absurd assault of Abolition, the fana- 
tics of that schoel have told the world that the South had 
no defence to offer, and conld not defend her slavery—and 
when these agitators have been denounced, spit upon, and 
trampled under foot by the mob, they have very naturally set 
themselves up as martyrs for the cause of Freedom! 


The truth is, that SLavery, as 17 1s,in the United States, 
is not understood ou? of the slave-holding States. For the 
last ten years, there has been a constant and studied effort to 
misrepresent the condition of the blacks. Agitators have 
traversed the whole North, filling the ears of the people 
with tales of horror, and exciting a sympathy which would 
vanish like dews before the morning sun, were the plain, 
honest, unvarnished truth set before their cyes. Myriads 
of tracts, pamphlets, and newspapers, supported by asso- 
ciations, whose funds come mostly from the pockets of the 
poor whose sympathies bave been invoked, have flooded 
the land, and these tracts, in numerous instances, filled with 
outrageous falsehoods from beginning to end. And yet many 
pious and really worthy men, philanthropists, and Christians, 
have been found engaged in circulating these publications, 
believing them to be uue! Would these men have touched 
them, had they known them to be false? Never. They have 

' been led to believe they were true, because the South has never 
» refuted them—because the South has refused to discuss the 
question, and because Southern men, when interrogated, 
and legislators, in and out of Congress, have exhibited a 
want of coelness and of judgement on this subject, which 
| they betray on no others. Even the close and subtle reason- 
jj ing of Dr. Cuannive, the great Eastern Unitarian, in his 
three celebrated tracts on ‘Slavery,’ ‘ Emancipation,’ and 
‘ Texas,’—tracts, which have done more and are doing more 
| Gor the cause of Abolition, than all these other works to- 
gether,—has never been answered. 


In this condition of things—now, when the Free States are 
visibly increasing in strength, and when the safety of the whole 
Union depends essentially on the exact truth being known and 
understood respecting SLAVERY AS IT 18, among us,—we are 
happy to announce the forthcoming of an important work on 
this very subject. Mr, M. W. Mornisox, Bookseller, hag 


ee naptime 


1 ae 
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in press at Washington City, an original work from the pen 
of the Rev. Tomas C. TaorsTox, a distinguished Methodist 
Divine, and President elect of Clinton College, Mississippi, 
entitled ‘An Inquiry into the History of Slavery—its In- 
troduction into the United States—Causes of its Continu- 
ance—and Remarks upon the Abolition Tracts of Dr. 





We have read a portion of the work with much interest. 
The Reverend author, after briefly reverting to the fact that 
the origin of Slavery cannot be traced—that it existed in the 


| 
Channing.’ | 
| 
i 


earliest traditions of our Race—probably in the antediluvian | 


" 


| intention to have killed two more in the same manner, and |) 


world,—essumes, among others, the following positions : 


Thet Slavery has formed a part of the Domestic Institutions 


of our Race, savage or civilized, from time immemorial ; 

That this fact is not only stated in History, but that the | 
existence of Slavery, as one of the relations of Society, is | 
plainly acknowledged in the Sacred Writings ; | 


| part to escape from him, during which she tri 
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distressing and revolting infanticide that has ever como within | 
our knowledge, from the Louisville (Miss.) Tablet of the 24th | 
ult.: \| 
“One of the mest awful deeds that has perhaps ever come | 
within the knowledge of the human race was perpetrated in || 
the vicinity of this place on Sunday morning last, by a Mrs. |! 
Roper. She killed three of her own children by cutting | 


| their heads off with an axe. From the information which | —may I net add—m 
, we have received on the subject, it seems to have been done | moral revolution which neotaben gine inne eadpcattn the 


while she was in a fit of mental derangement. It was her | 


afterwards hang herself with a hank of yarn, but her husband | 
waking up, discovered something extraerdinary in her actions || 
and seized her around the waist. Aftera effort on her || 

to draw 
of three knives from the ceiling, which she had i 
sharpened and put there, they reached the door, he dis- 
covered what she had been doing. 


Three Children murdered by their || PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE 1N 
own Mother.—We copy the following account of the most | IRELAN 


The following Letter has been handed us by Mr. Dexa- 
van from the Secretary of the Irish Temperance Union. It 
portrays, in living colors, the happy condition of Ireland since 
the introduction of Total Abstinence principles : 

Epwarp C. Deavan : [Albany Eve. Journal. 

Dear Friend: 1 do not take up my pen with any deter- 
minate object in view, but rather te state my strong anxiety 


y overwhelming desire, that the glorious 


triumph of total abstinence—may be made to fel! with all the 
force, with all the power it deserves, both in England and 
mesa Neredaggy wey teen, pd nce Foner eee one 
by manners, by language, and many of you by still nearer 
ties. Yes! a glorious moral revolution has indeed taken 
place in Ireland—that which was desired, but hardly dared 
be hoped fir two years since, has indeed come to pass; the 
blessing of teetotalism has, as a mighty fleod, swept through 
the land. It has drained the channels of intemperance dry— 


: : | | 
That the corresponding duties of Master and Servant are | “She is the mother of eleven children, including the three |, it bas closed those dens of iniquity—public houses—ia hun- 
pointed out and enforced in the rules and regulations both of | which she killed. She appears now to be to reason, |, dreds, in thousands—it has dried up many of the sources of 
the Old and New Testament Churches; ' and is a pitiable spectacle of the deepest and most bitter an- || crime—it has thinned our hospitals—nearly emptied several 
That the institution of Slavery was originally established || guish. She says that while under the influence of a distorted | of our jails—restored si 





in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, against the will of | 
those Colonies, by the Mother Country, under an arbitrary i 
law which expressly required every Planter to take four |) 
Slaves for every hundred acres of land he should own ; 

That the right to Slave Property in Virginia and the South, |; 
being the result of purchase in the first instance, forced upon | 
the people, and then by regular descent or inheritance from | 


progenitors, their posterity ought not to be constrained to | 


{| 
} 


yield that right, or to sacrifice it in any way to the demands || 
of those whe have no right to dictate to them on this subject; | 

That all the duties of masters to their slaves, in view of || 
the providential relation that exists between them, have been , 
and are now being performed, as shown by the present men- || 
tal, moral and political condition of the slaves, in the Slave- | 
holding States ; 

That a direct and immediate emancipatien of all slaves in | 
the Slave-holding States, unconditionally as it respects their | 
owners, is the object of Dr. Channing and the Abolitionists; | 

That such an Abolition in the South, being fraught with 
consequences repulsive to the whites, and dangerous and sub- 
versive of the safety, both of blacks and whites, is not the | 
proper remedy against the evil of slavery. 

There are many other puints dismissed in the forth-coming 
volume, bearing upon the institution of slavery, and in an- | 
swe to the charges of Abolitionists, and in relation to the || 
capacity, enjoyments, morals, and improvement of the slave. | 

This work is one calculated, from the mass of facts which | 
its embodies, to do much towards disabusing the public mind || 
of the North on the questions of which it treats; and we can- 
not doubt that it will be extensively sought for, and in the 
end be productive of great good. , 


i 
' 





Tar Case or Mary C. Rocers.—Yesterday afternoon, | 
Mr. Daniel C. Payne, of 47 Jobn-street, the young man to | 
whom the unfortunate Miss Rogers was engaged in mar- | 
riage, went to the Police Office, at the request of Justice Par- | 
ker, to state what information he might possess calculated to | 
throw light upon the mysterious disappearance and murder || 
of Miss R. The examination, which was long and tedious, | 
elicited nothing which is likely tc lead to the detection of the || 


murderers. He states that on Sunday morning, about 10 H A 


o'clock, she called at his room and stated that she was going } 
to her cousin’s, Mrs. Downing’s, and should return in the || 
evening. She then left, apparently cheerful and lively as \ 
usual. He did not go te see her in the evening, as it rained, | 
avd the next morning her family was alarmed, and he went 
in search of her, but found no tidings or trace of her till her 
lifeless remains were discovered in the Hudson on the Wed- 
nesday following. 

By order of the Acting Mayor, Purdy, her body was yes- | 
terday disinterred, in order that the deceased might be more || 
fully identified by some of the witnesses ; but decomposition 
had already taken place, and no trace of the once ‘ beautiful | 
cigar girl’ could be recognized in the blackened and swollen | 
features. 

There is one point in Mr. Payne's testimony which is wer- | 
thy of remark. It seems he had been searching for Miss 

Rogers—his betrothed—two or three days ; yet when he was | 
informed on Wednesday evening that her body had been | 
found at Hoboken, he did not go to see it or inquire into the 
matter—in fact, it appears that he never went at all, though 
he had been there inquiring for her before. This is odd, 
and should bave been explained, 











| Court in compelling the production of 


| tion againstthem. §2. Byashareholder. §3. His stock or divi- 


| ¢. 156. Albany City: 


|) Ascestastons, 


imagination, she thought she was doing a charitable action in 
ridding her husband of the burthen of supporting herself and 
their five youngest children, as he is a pour | very hard- | 
working man.” | 





————— 


Abstract of General Public Acts, 


Passed at the Sixty-Fourth Session of the New-York Legislature | 
commenced June 4 Isl. oF | 
chap. 38. Supreme Court: Extends the powers of the Supreme | 
pers to the Superior |) 
Court and all Courts of Common Pleas, Mayors’ and Recorders’ |, 
Courts ; adopts the practice of Supreme Court. §3. Confers on 
= reme — Commissioners powers conferred on County | 
u in relation to summa: roceedi to recover i 
sion of Lands, &. ie ee are 
c.38. Banking Associations: Nes to be redeemed by Comp- | 
troller in ten days after protest and notice. 
c. 56. Same: Authori commencement of suits by declara- 


vends not to be set off. | 
e. 64. Foreign Doctors, de. shall not practice without a license. 
c.129. Wills: Extends the provisions concerning exainination of | 
witnesses to cases where the will is not contested, and to non- | 
subscribing witnesses. Fourteen days’ notice to all who ap- | 
pear before the Surrogate required. } 
c. 130. Receiver of Banks: O made by Court to Bank Com- | 
missioners, who appoint under security ; on filing their certifi- 
cate wn order of appointment is entered, subject to direction of 
Commissioners. ved thus, Commissioners certify to Court | 
of Chancery that he should be reinoved ; order entered remov- 
ing him ; further order entered, referring it to Commissioners 
to appoint another. Fees of Receiver same as of an Executor. 
c. 138. Commissioners in Justices’ Courts: Plaintiffs to have | 
renewed = Swe as Defendants by act of 1838. Commissioners | 
issue —— same asJustice. Fees and Disbursements :— | 
Justices’ fees, 50 cents; Commissioners’, $1 ; Subperna or Oath, || 
6 cents; Service of Subpana and attendance, same as in Jus- || 
tices’ Courts; P not to exceed $1. t 
e. 141. Justices’ Courts: Where judgement is rendered against | 
a party in his absence, any person interested entitled to tran- | 
script and copies of process, pleadings aud proofs, on payment | 
of 25 cents for transcript and 6 certs per folio for the others. _| 
auses in Justices’ Courts or Courts of | 
Sessions arising there to be tried there, and not elsewhere in 
the same County. } 
c.157. Supreme Court. October Term to be held at Rochester. | 
e. 193. Circuit Court. When a Circuit fails after opening, Judge 
may appoint a time for holding it, and give notice in the news 
papers. 
c. 237. Foreclosure: When there are two defendants, complain- f 
ant’s fees, $30 ; for every additional defendant, $2 50. $5 of Act 
of May 4, 1840. re Fees of Sergeant at-Arms abolished. 
ce. 242. Non-Resident Attachments: Goods on board of vessels | 
for transportation out of the State, not to be taken unless bond 
be given to pay expenses and damages of unlading and delay. | 
ct does not ex! to cases of not'ce or fraad. 
¢.247. Slavery : 3d to 7th section inclusive of title 7, chap. 20, |, 
Part l of R 8.r led, (abolishes all right to hold Slaves in | 


| 





i} 





this State, except Slaves escaped.) 

c. 272. Judges: No one shall take part in the decision of a cause 
brought or defended by his partner. 

c. 282. Promi Notes: Party sued jointly, entitled to same 
orders anJ relief from Coart as if sned alone. { 

c. 297. Non-Residen.™Attachments : If property on inquisition is 
found in claimant attachinz, creditors to pay costs, &c.; if 
found in debtor, claimant to pay the costs. 

c. 319. Banking Associations to make Annual Report to -Bank 
Comniissioners, or be proceeded against as insolvent. Com- | 


missioners to prepare forms lhe Comptroller to pro- 4 


cure blank notes. Assignments of Mortgages, &c. by Cor, 
troller to be acknowledged in the usual manner. Aecaetations | 
may relinquish business when they have redeemed 90 per gent. | 
of their notes and deposited in 6 ank enough to redeem the , 
remainder. Notice of Redemption by Comptroller to be pub- | 
lished for two years ; then securities to be given up. 

c.321. Attachment Bond: In snits on such Bonds taken before 
Justice, if Recovery is less than $50, Plaintiff pays costs to De- | 
fendants. ar gag yy yt pe Justice. 

c. 341. Redemption: In case of Land owned by several, seld or | 
op be ont) 09 pag sessnnnent, co OS Gell 2s o0p Came: 

to 4 
months after final , and make an 
the tax, or order sale of part to pay tax, 
B= ar’s Volume of Laws contains at the end a 
of te Laws relating wo te Beley Fond Bank 
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sight to the morally blind in thousands 
and tens of thousands of caxes—fed the hungry—clothed the 
anked, pul epund Se hearts of the widow—the worse than 
desolate, the drun "s wife—to rejoice, yea, to leap for joy ! 
It is, my friend, difficult to write without pn et a the 
subject. Jt is a glorious one. It is the realization of an 
ardently hoped for, but hardly expected, triu Where 
has its equal been seea since the early days of Christianity ? 
Only think for a moment—the Irish, the drunken Irish, 
abandoning strong drink (en masse.) Only think of the 
whole nation rising, as one man, to put away from them, I 
trust for ever, their darling pledge of friendship, of hospital- 
ity, of social enjoyment—strong drink. The Irish drank for 
sociability; strong drink was the daily gift of man to man, 
the pledze of friendship; but all this }as been relinquished ; 
the darling sin has been given up; THE POWER OF MOR- 
AL COURAGE HAS BEEN EXEMPLIFIED. Only 
think of our Lrish wakes, our Irish weddings, our Lrish chris- 
tenings, being now models of subriety; those which so lately 


|| were the centre of scenes of drunkenness, of riot, of confusion ' 
| @ And if we look into the abodes of 


our poor, sfill (for I 
grieve to say [reland is suffering still from absenteeism from 
iniquitous corn laws, and those unjust enactments which keep 
the wealth of the country in the hands of a few rich, at a sad 
moment of suffering to the many poor) how changed the scene. 
Yes, there is poverty, but there is quictude ; there is content- 
ment, and there is, in place of that sinking feeling of wretch- 
edness, a something like hope that better times will come— 
a certainty that if they do come, the full benefit of them will 
be reaped, and a determination to better them if sible. 
Then look at the facts as regards crime, &c. 23 priseners 
in one section of a large penitentiary, where 130 to 140 
were a little more than a year previous; one large prison 
in Dablin entirely closed. Parts of the country hitherto 
disturbed, in which there was nut even a single criminal 
case to try when our judges went to circuit. Savings Bank 
lodgments so increased that in one of the Dublia branches 
the Bank is opened each week an additional day. The Re- 
corder of this city bears testimony to the criminal cases being 
reduced one half—the Chief Baron declaring at the opening 
of the Commission in Dublin that after a period of two 
months “there is not presented for trial a single case of 
homicide—not a single case of assault affecting the public 
a single case of assault endangering life, or a 
single case of malicious injury to persons or property.” 
To these testimonies I ecald Uhl 0 been Uf chow but I 
have forwarded copies of our newspapers from time to time, 
containing them, and I can only further recommend that 


-tongued—they cannot be contreverted: 
Paty eae ats ng But dees there a doubt rest on 
the mind of any among you that Ireland is not really the 
seat of a moral revolution’ Are there those who think 
that if they came among us they would still see drunkenness 
and dirt? I tell such, that to see a drunken man is a rarity 


| in Dublin; or I believe in any part of Ireland except Ulster ; 


that even our coal-heavers are models of temperance; that 
he who would suppose he could overcome even their constan- 
cy by bribes or ion, would find himself entirely mis- 
taken. The Irish glory in tee-tolaliem—it is now their 
darling institution—they love it as they loved whiskey in 
vlden times. It is, my esteemed friend, delightful to see 
the sincerity, the honesty, the fervor, of our people in this 
ood cause. Whether I receive a load of bay for my horse, 

a ton of coal, or any other necessary of life, brought as they 
generally are by persons of the lowest class, who are em- 
as carriers, if a little gratuity is looked for by them, 

there is the onc determined answer—" it is to buy food ;” or, 
“ to take home te my family; for I am a Tex-rotat«r, Sir, 
AND IT's THE BEST THING THAT EVER HAPPENED TO ME.” 
There is no halting—no half-way—but the honest, 


pendent bearing; and when he stands up pA’ his im- 
. A 


nd yet, 
pee 6 You 
, when I reflect on the w work that has been on 


condition bespeaks itself in every 
amongst us—in turning those who were pests, into 


of society—I cannot but feel it is only nevessary to bring out 
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in possession 
convince even the most sceptical of the mighty, the vast, the || tough he wears the abominable mustachios 
i been achieved. || brutalize 
with all their nostrums? Where | 
cou 


Where are our 
their attempts to benefit 
making 


la 


power— 
look at Ireland and behold a living, a noble example of their 
favorite and God-like system! Yes, it is the triumph of 
moral power! The Government made the drunkard a crimi- 
nal—seized and imprisoned him! The friends of Temper- 
ance took hold of him as a fallen brother—but still a brother 
—they gathered round him—they strengthered him, and they 
laced him safely on the rock of Temperance. And there 
be stands, a restored being, returning thanks to his God 
who has done so much for him—joyful, and constant in his 
attendance at his house of prayer. Yes, I delight in speak- 
ing of the virtues of our poor! They have far eclipsed the 
rich—they hold the moral power now. Do we want assist- 
ance or to aid in the spread of some phi i 
object? It is to the working classes—to the peor, we ! 
Their sympathies are alive ; and whether our aim is to seek 
for the abolition of capital punishment, to forward mechanics’ 
institutions, to call attention to the great question of the state 
of the hundred millions of British India, or to raise our voice 
against that great Moloch of evil, slavery, we find in them | 
ready sympathizers, willing hearers, and ready actors so far 


as their powers or abilities enable them to be. 


But, alas! there is one drawback to all this. I have 
spoken of the poor—of their warmth of their determination 


here, 
' he appears to be a modest, unassuming, quiet, family kind of | Trumbull 
stringent laws by - ~ | y, both of , Mass. ‘ 
drunkards and then taking them up—by nee tics of the day, and is never spoken of by any one except as wit this city, August 9, by Rev. De. Dewitt, Albert I. Decamp to Mise 
i husband.’ | Mart e. 






MISCELLANEOUS. 





man; and 
ich almost 
the faces of three-fourths of the fashionables 





“ Prince Albert is decidedlv a handsome 
James A. Bolles, Issac N. 
daughter of the lave Dr. 


Rev. 8. Whittelsey, David Boyd to Eliz- 


In Batavia, on the lith inst. by the Rev. 
Arnold, to Harriet Augusta 


a personage. He keeps himself entirely clear of the poli- | 9,0, "hit sitY; August 10. 


the Queen's 





| . In this city, ast 10, by the Rev. E. 8. James. Horece W. Rob- 
OF Hon. Hewny W. Tarton, late Member of the As- | Dis of Mobile, Ala. te Mary Eldredge, i parice Hollater ot Mose 


sembly of this State from Ontario County, now a resident of | roeville, Ohio, to Emma Louisa, youngest daughter of the late James 


; Young. 

a Michigan, writes from that place ~~ ames i ait Brooktye, August u. Lieut. Camecl 8. Hassard, U. 8. Navy, to 
rop of Michigan will afford a surplus this year ,000, olfe, of Newport, 

to $2,500,000 bushels, and that if steady demand at 75 | seabel Hl Beecher, youngert danpbter of Rev. Dr. Beecher, of Cincine 


° ‘ ould | 28ti, Ohio. 
cents per bushel were d the pr population would || ™"): Batavia, Avguet 4, by the Rev. James A. Bolles, lease N. Arnchd, 
ugusta Dorrence, 





easily furnish 5,000,000 bushels for export. [With a good | Esq. counsellor at law, C IL, to Harriet A 
Protective Tariff, that price would be certain.) }) of Seanad, Stans. <scicibtilB 
Mr. Taylor adds that the Corn Crop of Michigan is most Died 


luxuriant, but will be consumed at home in fattening hogs, | te Gis chy, August 7, after a lingering ilivess, Mr. Stewart Cooper, 


of which there are 600,000, and 300,000 barrels of Pork | “*\) ‘nis city, August 7, William H. Coughlin, oged 14. 
will be put up this Season. gust 6, of xs ine 


Ia this city, August 6, of scarlet fever, Mary Ann Duffy, aged 3. 
ef tibetan a, 7 6, Miss Margares h, daughter of the 
> The Michigan City (Ind.) Gazette complains that ves- | ty dg & ber -~ aw men amend Jol 
sels cannot be procured to take away the mountains of Flour, Hogevkamp, aged Bi. Bet F med 
ony, , 
Pork, and other Produce now accumulated there and seek- | le thie cay, po mee ie Ms Ween er 


ing an Eastern Market. | Ia this city, August 9, Eleanor Cynthia Dally, aged 6 years. 
oo ee | _In this city, on Monday morning, Aug.9, Caroline Louisa, daughter 
Davesront is a new city in Iowa which is making rapid of Abrabam and Catharine Overhiser, aged 3 years, 11 months, and 


| 17 da 
strides to importance. Thirty-eight new buildings are going | phy 





to support the noble cause of Temperance. But where is 
the corresponding action in the middle and u classes ! | 
’Tis true tee-totalism is now triumphant! It is a flattering 
thing! But then, it is praised—it is called a God-like work | 
—by those who nevertheless do not profess to idolize and ap- | 
plaud. Rulers, Judges, Dukes, Earls, and Lords, praise the | 
glorious work to the skies; bat they are not Tee-totalers. | 


Would that we could bring some mighty and yet uadiscov- | 
ered moral weight to bear on them, so as to arouse them from | 
their selfish clinging to a darling luxury !—one of their many | 


—while the poor man has given up his only ene. Would that | 
we could open the eyes of the influential to the awful respon- | 
sibility which will rest on them if this movement fails—if 
through their example one poor reclaimed is led back to his, 
wallowing in the mire, and dies a drunkard, with the drunk- 


ard’s grave uponhim! And yet, that such will be the case | Seana Spey NNT Went COU ee. 


In this city, August 4, Harriet, daughter of Robert B. Earle, aged 7 
we HT ng 
es o this city, August 19, of a ed liver complaint, the Hon. 
= a | Stephen White, aged 54, formert of Salem, Mass. and a distinguished 
New-Yerk Markets. | merchant of that place. 
Asves—The demand for Pots is not quite so brisk as for some time > ne city, re grrr prs ed 17. a 
. t Utica, August A aged Capt. C. 
past, but the market is still firm at $5 75 for both descriptions, and an | was an efivar tb the tant wer with Man-end and was wounded at the 
advance is demanded by some holders for Pearls, for which the in-  baitle of Queenstown. At the close of the war, or shortly after, he 
quiry has hat in d i per aan came pdonmsta Oke Le and it isto 
Corvee—F ince cur fast = of the re- | architectural taste en that Utica is mainly indebted 
, cupent, &e comssquanse probable for the improvements of the last t the style of buil 
vision of the tariff, has advanced of from } to jc per Ib., has been es- | soalishy tp the Oaskanss part of ¢ ion ~~ 
tablished on most descriptions, but the sales are limited. Brazil, 10j | At Norwich, Conn. ou the 7h instant, Hon. James Lawman, for- 
cash to 114, 4 mos.; Laguyra, 11a il}; Java, 11} 012; St. Domin- || Rerly Senator is Congress, and subsequently « Judge of the Superior 
£0, Sic, cash. | At Ballsteo Springs, August 5, Gen h 8S. Weed, aged 45. 
Corros—in the carly part of the week the market was rather 


Josep! 
At Key Biscayue, about the 18th of July, in Florida on bis way te 
languid, but on Wednesday about 1500 bales were sold. The prices the North, on sick leave, Lieut. Henry Wardwell, 2d lieutenant of the 


Sth regimeat of infantry. 
Fisn—The arrivals of Dry Cod have been considerable, and sales | EW GIF Ts FOR THE SKASON. > 


forward at the present time. 














at*least in some instances, the 
too certain. I rejoice, however, to say that a large number 
of the respectable classes have joined, and amongst them is 


Daniel O'Connell, whe has declared himself publicly a con-' 


sistent tee-totaler of some months’ standing, and that he is 


determined to continue so for the rest of his life. As for our || ©*Pt 04 partly to the high prices. Buyers only take parcels for | 1, eagther of her painters. Bither velume is so arranged as to be 
noble friend, Father Mathew, be is as indefatigable, as un | ‘et immediate wants, Fresh Genesee and Ohio is still firm at $6, 


tiring, as humble, as unassuming, asever. Benevolence is | 
ane on his countenance. His strength seems the strength phn gg ete de Fe —_ has ee am at * 
His herculean labors seem only te improve his ak pn oer 5 ae aha Many asa gp 
appearance. He is emphatically the honored one of the H street | y : ye Flo scarce ® 

land ; but he bears his henors with all imaginable meekness. | b#s sdvanced to $3 874; Brandywine Corn Meal brings'§3 75 in bbis, 
1 enclose the best miniature likeness of him I have yet seen. |, sd 1500 in hhds. 


Also, 
And who walked in"to see me to-day? George Carr, of || Gaain—Since our last about 5200 bushels North Carolina, and 4300 = THE NEW COMIC ALMANACK—New style in several particu- 


of a giant. 


New Ross—the first founder of a Tem 
this side of the Adantic ; and when I 

to thee, he desired, in his own cordial way, to be most kindly 
remembered to thee. 

I feel thy patience will be well tried ere thou makest out 
this letter, if thou art ablejto decypher it at all: I have writ- 
ten with a full beart and a hurried hand. Believe me, sin- 
cerely thy friend, RICHARD ALLEN. 


Society on 


Editor of the Trenton Emporium, and well known as an in- 
telligent and racy writer, is now traveling in Europe for the 


benefit of his health. We observe in the Emporium a series | 
| im moderate demand at 82 a 83c, cash, and 86 a 87, 6 mos. ; Olive, in 


ol highly interesting ‘ Familiar “Letters from Abroad’ from 
his pen, in one of which we find the following notice of the 
personal appearance of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert : 
“* But what of the Queen ?’ you will say; ‘and how docs 
she look 1'—so natural is curiosity about one so young, and 
the accidental heir to such a fortune. A lady too! 
will first tell you how she does not look. She does not look 
like any one of the thousand its I have seen of her. 
l'ainters may call them resemblances, but they are not like 
her. Sully’é is a fine picture, but too magnificent. The Lon- 
don artists have made numberless attempts; the windows are 
full of prints, the studios of busts, and museums and ba- 
zanre of wax figures; but if any are curious enough to know 
how she does look, they must come to London, as I have 
dune, and take a good long look at her. She was twenty- 


two last May, but she does not appear so old. She is a little, || 


delicate, fair-faced girl, with light blue eyes, and glossy 
light hair, emocthiftocseed off ber teechend. Her teeth do 
net show as in her 
tle when her face is at rest. I should call her rather pretty ; 
there is a decided expression of gentle, innocent, girlish 
sweetness in her countenance—just such a face as one who 
looks on it may well remember for a day, and prey that it 
may never be clouded with the cares and misery ef 
a station such as hers. I do not know that hers is a crown 
ot thorns; but I thought, and perhaps she theught, as she 
looked ly and anxiously about her on the crowd, of the 
mad wicked attempt, not long since made near that very 


most sanguine must feel is"but, | 


him I was writing | 


|, the market is bare of Southern ; sales in lots of Northera at 75 a Tic, 





Soci _ 
Victonta axp ALpERt.—Stacy G. Potts, Esq. furmerly | remo Sacer Son gas eee ie, See 


| casks, $1 25. Sales crude Sperm at 92}c, cash—an advance. 


Well, I! 


though I they do a lit-| 


pees 
are making at $2 37} a $250 and dull. Mackerel are more plenty | 7 POETS OF AMERICA—A new volume, edited by Mr. John 
4 Keese. The designs are by William Creome, and are all origi- 
| and prices are receding. Sales No. 1, $13 12) «$1325; No.2, $10" nai, and 36 im number. Henry Jordan and J. Halpin, engravers, 
$10 SO; No. 3,96 2$612j. Conn. No. 1 Shad, halfbbis, at $6 75287.) have ~45 - tchings, whieh are on on os dove im very 
! Prourn ann Meat—The ket is dull, part! i light re- | *#perior style, it is printed by 4. S. Gould. is volume is the 
“ ~~ es bmp gs i second, and cumpletes the frst series of the work, which is illustrated 





sold separate, if preferred. A part of the edition (which is small) is 
|| but sales of some lots are made at $5 %3. Michigan is scarce and sells | bound in the best muslin, and the other part in Turkey Morocco. 
Price for the two volumes, or for either, separate, is quite low ; and 
they are effered in the firm belief that they will give satisfaction. 
THE CHILD'S GEM FOR 1842—Edited by a Lapy, is a beauti- 
fal voiume, embellished with fine wood engravings, from the press of 
J. Wendt. Tais volume completes the second series of this popular 
— and is now offered with the first volume of this series at a very 
ow 


lars, and entirely free from objectionable articles. Published for the 
Proprietors by Samvuet Corman, 14 John-street New-York, and may 
be had of all the Bovksellers throughout t! e United States. 

Recently Published, 

THE LIFE OF SWEDENBORG, compiled by the Rer. B. F. 
Barrett, Minister wo the new salem Courch. This volume is illue- 
trated by extrects from several Theological Wri.ings of Swedexborg, 
and contains 160 pages. It is bound in a peat style. Price 3 cents, 
er $5 a dozen, and for sale at the Depository for the Writings of 
Swedenborg, aad of new Church Books generally, No. 14 John street, 
near Broadway, New-York. 8. COLMAN, 

aug? 2” Agent for Publishers 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
CLEMENT & PACKARD, successors to TAYLOR & 
CLEMENT, 180 Pearl-street, opposite Cedar, have on hand 
and are receiving a large and ~ell selected assortment of artieles in 


their line for the FALL TRADE, consisting in part of— 
| Provistons—Beef is im moderate request, witheut change. Pork is Quarto, Octavo, School aud Pocus aed Col W<bster’s, Worcester's 


|| dull; sales Ohio Prime and Mess at $212 a $10 12}; New-York | Octave, School and Pocket Testa-|Oiney’s, Smith's, Mitchell's, Wor- 
. | 


] Castetn Chto ens Gonsens Wears have Seenerts Corauiiing at $1 30, 
a $1 32 a $1 34, cash—the latter for Genesee and Ohio. The market 
| is now bare of Wheat. Northera Rye is scarce and advancing ; 
| sales yesterday at 65 a 67 at the boats. Corn is also very scarce and 


| measure ; Jersey Tic, measure, and Seuthern 72 a 73c, measure; 
Northern Oats are plenty, with limited demand, at 43} a 44jc. The 
last sale of Southern was at 38. 


|| Orleans, 254 a 26}; Porto Rico, 2a 2ic. 

| Navat Strones—Sales North County Turpentine at $2 31j. No- 
| thing doing in other descriptions. 

Ou— Whale crude bas advanced to Sic, and 31 asked ; Linseed 


| 


|, State, $¢ 30 a $10 50, and Lower County $9 a S11. Lard is ia request cester’s, Malte Brun’s, and Par- 
| at 7} a 8} for good, at 6). 7 for inferior, Hams 6 a Sc, Shoulders , a y- 
| formed, Baptist, and|Brown’s, Kirkhem's, Murray's aad 
34 a 4; Prime Batter is scarce and wanted at 18ic. other Hymu Books. P Santh's Grammar. 
|| Sexps—Clover is im request at 8 a 9c, but holders are firm. Timo-. -"— fateew, este & Hay- —_ Eme perien C eS 
, Manbattan armouist mith's, wies, . 
pg Atheros — a eohigh aon. Collections of Secred Music. boll’s and Willet's Arithmetics. 
market is very firm, with good enquiry; sales Porto Pierpout’s, Worcester's, Emer-|Comstock's, Phelps, Blake's Phi- 
Rico 6} a 8c; New Orleans 6j a 7}; St. Croix, 8) a9; white Brazil = son's, Angel's, Cobb's, N. York, es ag tee 
8}; brown Cuba 7 2 8; white do. 9 2 10jc. |, and most other series of Read-|Law, Medical, Theological and 


men 
Watts and Rippon's, Methodist. ley's Geograph 
Dutch Refi 


Teas.—The public sales since our last show a decline of about 10c | ps Sem Capeeas * he ye —— m hoe - 
per Ib. in consequence of the advices from Canton promisiag a better | Hale's, Diney's, Goedrich’s, Par-; Books and Stationery, 
| tupply than was anticipated. The market is new rather firm, but in-  —¢y's, Grimshaw and Pinnock's! of wy ty 


active. | _ Histories. voice, r. 


—| The Class Books i raluse in| and Bill Books of al sizes and 

Waisxey Drudge is in brisk request at 23e. Good Western bbis- Ma: Sarcnmanp, God qua’ities iv full and half binding . 

, Physiology, Mineralogy,|Medium, Demy, Cap and Letter 
Philosophy, Botany, Book-keep-| 





| sell at that rate, and State Prison at 2ic. . 
j * assortment. 


New-Verk Cattle Market. ing, &c. Bh ny ue, Moroceo, Marbie 
Monday, August 9, 1841. Town's Little Thinker, Cobb’s.| Blotting, and other varieties of 


At Market 950 head of Beef Cattle, including 150 left over last week,  Symbolical and New-York Pri-| Papers. 
200 were from the South, and the balance from this State, 50 Milch | Book: she. Cotered end plain Tey- gy ny ey ile Slates, 
Cows, and 3,300 Sheep and Lambs. | ‘Towa’s Webster's, 5 manteny, Send a Bones, | Letter Suames, lnk 
r very dull, though cules censh ' American, Emerson's, New Na-| Powder, Tape aad Stetion- 
Se Sq conn ee ~y = . to 609 heed, tional, Cobb's, Bentley and Pic-| ery generaily in great variety. 





“apart for shipping” at $5 to §7, averaging $6 the 109 Ibs. | ket's Spelling Books. 
Milch Cows were very duil—35 only taken at $25 to $40. | ©, & P. have constantly on hand a 


Sheep and Lambs.—About 3,000 were taken; sheep at $1,50 to $4. | ble for SCHOOL AND ATE 
1 of at the lowest rates. 
Lambs at $1 to 63 each. |, = = os veil 





spot, to assassinate her and her husband, by a boy of eighteen. } Hay—Sales by the load at 75 to 87 conte the 100 Ibs, 


|) Previous to purchasing, Sewlm Yacim, 
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From the Tioga Eagle. At a ‘catspaw,’ faint as a fleeting shadow slightly of the fond Amphitrite. One of the Midshipmen had barri- 
THE RETURN. dark spot upon the water, and thea disappeared, v- || caded the mizen-top, and when ae 
ieee ing no trace behind. eee canon seize him, he successfully resisted all efforts. They at 
BY MARY EMILY JACKSON. ceptibly increasing in extent and force, until, i at last abandoned the attempt, with the exception of one more 

‘Think not because the harp hath ceased, last into one, rippling the ocean with its gentle breath, the || resolute than the rest, who 
The seul of Song hath fled: | favoring breeze came on. The heavy sails flapped lazily || As soon as the others had the deck, the Midship- 
Mr harp, ive me my harp once more— against the masts, as if to rouse them for a ceming strife; || man partly the chevaux-de-frise, as if to permit 
Agusta pulse beats high, ' then gradually distending, the ship slow yielding, gracefully the ascent of besieger; but ne sooner was his head in- 
And my heart is touched to its inmost depths, |, inclined ; her prow cleaved the filthy girdle which environed || serted, than it was enclosed by @ noose, which held him in 
With a glow of ecstacy. 1 |! her, and she resumed her path upon the deep. As we ap- | danger of strangulation, while his tace received a coating of 
For I breathe once more the mountain air, proached the equator, the atmosphere became humid and op- || slush and tar. Reinforcements were immediately sent to 
And feast my wandering sight ; pressive. Alike in calms and squalls, we were deluged by | the relief of the prisoner: and finding his untenable, the 
On pleasant scenes of my Childhood's home, | frequent rains—compared to which, the heaviest showers of | Midshipman repaired to the mast-head, where, dirk in hand, 
With a sed yet sweet delight. | our own more favored clime, areas the dew-drop to the over- || he bade defiance to Neptune and his assembled host, until 
Thea. quiakt being quick te weling harp, | flowing cistern. At times, the arched canopy would be 4 | the summons to quarters announced the termination of the 

Te this ; masses 

For the pallid cheek will its flight portray, pletely overcast by of dense black clouds, which, | of misrule and the resumptien of legitimate authority 


i ic following metionless, impended and discharged their contents in one | ic many 
I Pe se tgmetingss nen —" ' continuous terrent. al | temper ruffled, and, although in outward seeming all was 
O’er my enamored eyes, | At night, the sea became brilliantly phospherescent ; and | heartfelt and boisterous merriment, frequent occasion was 
And on my brow the darkest shade the spray, as dashed aside by the advancing prow, fell over | taken to gratify an ancient pique ; many a rade trick was 
Of transient being lies. in curls of flame. Here, a beautiful track, elear, distinct, misconstrued, and many a harmless jest treasured in bitter 
Yet I would sing, to thee my home— and sparkling, betrayed the course ef the flying dolphin, to | remembrance, long after the circumstance which gave it 
My mountain home of thee ; | the bold, rapacious shark—the tiger of the deep—w im- | birth had been 2 
e what but as the dead hast thou || petuous rush left a broad and flaring wake—soon lost in one The custom of shaving on the line, is one more honvured in 


Been for a time to me. | bright, refulgent whirl, as the destroyer clesed upon his vic- the breach than the observance. 


Bat for the loved of earlier days, 
That th me like a spell 

I'd weave for > box a wreath of song, 
And then again farewell. 


A change hath come, and many a change 


tim: there, a rushing sound, as a whale, distu in his | 
|| slumbers, fleundered for an instant, and then, through an 
illumined path, plunged deep into the recesses of his native | 
element. Around, gamboling i: very waatonness, myriads | 


OO 


Since last I looked on thee; of i the dolphins of antiquity—sportively chased | 
And Fate rocks and heaving hills each other; and darting to and fro, without design or order, } 
Are not the same to me ; | chequered with lines of light the dark unruffled sea. 


} 
As we neared the line, the countenances of those who had | 
before crossed it wore an air of exultation; and anticipated 
"enjoyment ludicreusly contrasted with the faint merriment of 
others less fortunate, who could not eonceal their misgivings 
of the ordeal threugh which they were about to pass. ij 
The day which intreduced us to another hemisphere, was | 


For many a voice I loved to hear, 
Hath ceased its kindly tone, 

And the fairy forms that childhood traced, 
Are with those moments flown. 

Then bring the harp and let me touch 
Each wild and trembling string ; 


My heart would pour its treasures forth, 


: : : . - by a night of surpassing loveliness. Undi { 

A to sing, | preeeded by ee - 

The a ons pane, loved and tree— » and quiet as a sleeping infant, the calm and placid ocean lay 
ath weaves a lasting spell, | in beautiful repose ;—its very heavings, as if moved by the | 

I seek the unfeeling world again. ) modulation of sweet sounds, so gentle, as not to impair the | 


’Twill a be o'er—FAREWELL. reflections of its mirror-like surface. one i} 
Wellsboro’, Pa., 124 : | Above, the blue vault of heaven its canopy—a stars, | 
From the South Lit. Messenger for Sugust. | watchmen of the night, serving as beacons in the broad ex- l 
SEA SCENES | panse, save when dimmed and almost obscured by the supe- 
. wth eae rior lustre of the queen of night. All nature hushed in ad- | 
MADEIRA—A CALM—CROSSING THE LINE. * miration, seemed to listen to the lullaby,—and the tall ship 
Mapgina—so named frem its former abundance of wood , yielding fully to the undulation, but advancing not, 
—and even now the sl and summits of mountains are | completed a perfect scene of peace, serenity and love. To- 
covered with chesnut and pine—was discovered in the reign | ae morning, a thick mist arose, which, becoming dense, | 
of Edward ISI. of England, by Robert Macham, a ‘squire of | settled down and banked around the horizon. As the night | 
low degree,’ who eloped with Ann Dorsey, a noble maiden, |, waned, faint streaks of light, like messengers of the many- | 
and, escaping in a small vessel, steered for France. Bat | colored Iris, tinged the dark clouds,—gradually the hues be- \ 
‘ the course of true love never did run smooth.’ The unfor-| came brighter and more expanded,—the violet became pur- 
tunate lovers were overtaken by a tempest, which swept them | ple,—the purple reddened into crimson,—and suddenly, as i 
from their course and whirled them upon this island, then a | from a bed of flame, the sun out of the ocean. Like 
desert and uninhabited. Themselves with difficulty escaping || suppliant courtiers in a cayel tealo=dapino only in their 
to the shore, their bark was dashed to pieces. Here theyre- | menarch’s absence—the winds, balmy and zephyr-like, fol- 
mained for years. A rude tomb and cross, erected by the | lowed the sun in his ascending path, and, by diffusing, tem- | 
surviving lover, tells that the more fragile vessel was crushed | pered the heat of his fiery blaze. i 
at length by sorrew and privation; but leaves itto the imagi-| About noon, while the God of day from his bright reful- | 
nation of the sympathizing wanderer to portray his sad and | gent throne on high, looked down on his wide domain, the | 
deplorable fate. | voice of another god was heard; and as from the inmost | 
aving recruited the crew and filled up our water we left depths of the element on which we rode, came the loud be- | 
Madeira. Alternately fair or adverse, h and strong, or | hest, to which, in prompt obedience, the course of the ship | 
light and baffling; the wind more or less led us on, | was stayed: and mute with conflicting feelings, we awaited | 
until we reached the confines of the trade winds, when ‘ gra- _ the long expected visit. | 
dual sunk the breeze into a perfect calm;’ and the surfaceof,, As if by magic, withoxt the ptible intervention of ) 
the ocean, unmoved by undulation, smooth as a mirror, re- | human agency, from the bed the ocean arose, and over | 
flected the black and threatening hull, with its iron teeth pro- | the bows and upon the deck, advanced a car, shaped like a 
truded, and the tall and tapering spars shrouded with cord- | coach, drawn by Tritons, and attended by Nereides and mon- 
The sun, ever fierce and fiery in these latitudes, untem- | sters of the sea. With a long and flowing beard, a crown | 
I by the wind, scorched with the intensity of his blaze. | of sea-weed on his head, and a trident in his hand, within 
The pitch liquefied and ran from the seams; the paint blis- | the car sat Neptune, with Amphitrite by his side. The car 
tered from the sides, aad the rosin exuded from the pores of rolled stately along, but stopped when it reached the quar- | 
the deck. The very sweepings and offal thrown overboard, | ter-deck; for there, the Captain, officers and crew as- | 
floated alongside for several fathoms around the ship; the | sembled, to pay due homnge to the monarch of the deep. | 
great reservoir was coated with the dust and filth throwninto | Courtly and deferential salutation were first exchanged, and 
it; and the sea itself, filled with animaleule, became almost | then a rigid account was demanded of all on board—more | 
putrescent. For weeks not a solitary bird fanned the at- H especially of those subjects, who now, for the first time, | 
tenuated air; no roaming fish disturbed the slumbers of the | stood within the presence and listened to the potential voice | 
deep; listless and inactive on the silent waters, the Amphy- of their adopted sovereign. Those more fortunate, conver- | 





trion seemed i , |' sant with the forms of initiation, had made due preparation, | 
* As idle as a painted ship and now commenced the dreaded ordeal. I! 
Upen a painted oceas.’ = The god so frightful in his wrath, and in voice and cere- 


The flour, sugar, vinegar, molasses, and every antiscorbutic, | monial so imposing, now laid aside his dignity, and 
were soon exhausted. The water became of a ropy teacle- | to revel in delight as he beheld the grimaces and con 
like consistence ; and in the bread, ‘ putrefaction had fer- of his unfortunate subjects. The command of the ship had 
mented into life.” The dreaded scurvy soon made its appear- || been formally surrendered to him, and he his 
ance, and the easily indented flesh proclaimed that death was officers in every direction in quest of the uninitiated. Few. 
Pp by corruption. — . : i were suffered to escape: for more expe i 
‘ gratin’ to quench his pivebing Miless with « fuld ereve | the search; and with the love of mischief peculiar to their 
fortid the stagnant pool, the dying sailor, with bis teeth class, chuckled, laughed and shouted, as, unmolested them- | 
plucked from their , bleeding gums, almost crumbling selves, they witnessed the desperate but ineffectual struggles: 
pales enor nd moaned in his agony. His wu || of their shipmates. 
dewed with clammy perspiration, and no kindred) Ag chee. bagpese la the befiing of this life, the most 
eye beaming with sympathy led by the hopes of re- patient and enduring fared the best; for he who passively 
ligion—reck less through life—unchanged in death—almost | submitted to the introductory bath, wa | 
vamarked—his spirit obeys the signal from aloft; and & || subsequent and severe operation of shaving. The refractory 


fecaag ass is all that remains of the once bardy and adven- | were not only roughly shaved with a common jack-knife, | 


i 








Tis now their rest for ever,’ they were submit to the filthy embraces 


4 
A | hacked and rusty, but their ears and nostrils were besmeared; | 
be a ne ts ae , and. when they sctampend to speak, their mouths also were | 
It was their home while thy hed breath Sy cov euinn ae» fe gral, aay earns 


a - 
[a 


For The New-Yorker. 
MY CLOCK. 

My Clock, my Clock! with thy dull, pale face, 
Thy solemn air, and thy quiet ways; 

With thy fingers turning the self same round, 
Uttering the same monotonous sound— 

Bless me! methinks thou should’st change thy tone, 
For thy hearer’s sake, if not for thine own! 

Thou art no ‘notion’ from Onion Land, 

But thy home, long since, was on England's strand ; 
And thou told two my grandsire, long ago, 

The very same tale thou tellest me now ; 
Since—a household god, noting smiles and tears, 
Tall, and lone, and grim with years— 

There thou hast stood, shouting hourly to all, 
Heeding, or heedless, thy warning call— 
“ Nerve thee—the Future is coming fast : 

An hour of the Present is linked with the Past.” 

I remember in Childhood's laughing days 

As I looked with awe on thy grim, old face ; 

And the hour of the day I heard thee tell, 

From the termagant throat of thy little bell ; 
Could I have but looked through thy psintet wall 
Behind thy face, my coppers all 

I would have given, as fiee as air, 

To see for once what thou didst there. 

Ah, many a night on my weary bed, 

As I tossed and turned my aching head, 
While the imps of madness were venting their ire, 
And my veins with fever ran rills of fire ; 

When I called and called for the morning light, 
And almost thought the East looked bright— 

Yet then thou did’st stand in thy quiet nook, 

And with a most fiendish, malicious leok, 

Didst thunder forth the heur of midnight! 

Yet when with Beauty the halls were bright, 

And Love and Hope were our waiting maids, 
And Wit stood ready with kindliest aids ; 

And all would tie lead two the heels of the night ; 
Then thy fingers would whirl with a giddy twirl, 
And, as if to make up for lost time before, 

Not ten minutes apart, would one, two, three, four, 
Ring off, free and shrill, as the laugh of a girl ! 
These tricks of thine thou surely shouldst mend ; 
Yet I will not wrong thee, my faithful old friend. 

Thou ‘rt truer by far than the stately San— 
For when he is tired looking out of the skies, 
He draws the clouds over his fiery old eyes, 

And the spheres as they list, then may run— 

Then thou callest us to dine at noon ; 

And when with fatigue he sinks to bed, 
Thou gettest no rest for thy weary head ; 
But by day and by night thou watchest there, 
And sendest to rest and callest to prayer, 

And the good thou doest is thy sele boon. 


Oh, Clock! oh, Clock! thou 'rt a wonderful thing ; 
How didst thou learn thine art so well: 

For Man, though he walks the wide Earth's Ring, 
Is a fool, when he thinks thy tale to tell. 

Thou countest the tracks Cld Time doth tread, 
(The stealthy old fellow in silence would go, 
Yet he takes not a step but thoa lettest us know,) 

Of Eternity's woof thou spinnest the thread, 

And the Past and the Future together 
To link with the Present between, is thy trade, 


With Time’s own invisible tether— 
And callest, “ See of what all the Years are made!” 
Picatonic, Tu, J. A. w, 
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